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Duplexing in this Lectromelt Furnace gives cast- 


ings specified wear, heat and pressure resistance. 


“Specials are routine... 
with our ectzome/?” Furnace” 


AP 





‘Special irons for special castings are routine 
production in our plant,” says one gray iron 
foundry plant engineer. ‘“The electric furnace 
process is the only way to produce irons that 
will meet the tensile strength and machinability 
requirements that our customers need in special 
castings,”’ his chief metallurgist added. 

The furnace being talked about was a 
Lectromelt. And the results are typical of the 
precise control Lectromelt Furnaces make pos- 
sible. Whether you’re working with irons, semi- 


Manufactured in... ENGLAND: Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham . 


steels or alloy steels, a Lectromelt Furnace 
will give you precise control at costs often 
comparable to cupola melting . . . yet, with 
unmatched flexibility. 

Laborsaving, top-charging Lectromelt Fur- 
naces provide such control at low cost whether 
for melting, smelting, refining or reduction. Our 
engineers will gladly discuss means of cutting 
costs for these operations without cutting 
quality. Write, Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Corporation, 316 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


. . FRANCE: Stein et Roubaix, 


Paris... BELGIUM: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, Bressoux-Liege... SPAIN: General Electrica 


Espanola, Bilbao. . 


. ITALY: Forni Stein, Genoa. JAPAN: Daido Steel Co., Ltd., Nagoya 


TWENTY FIVE 





*REG. T. M. U. S. PAT. OFF 


MOORE RAPID 


WHEN YOU MELT... 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 
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FEDERAL ADDITIVES FOR BETTER SAND PREPARATION 


(May be used as dry additives or in slurry) 


Here’s a striking verification of the truth in the old saying that “good 
things come in threes.” For here are three sand additives that really 
are good! Additives that produce the exact sand characteristics neces- 
sary for good, dependable sand preparation. 

You can vary the amount of Federal’s GREEN BOND Bentonite 
added to your sand (Pulverized or GB100 Granular for dry additives 
— #1200 Slurry Grade Granular for slurry use) to provide the correct 
green and dry strengths for each type of work. Federal’s CROWN i M p 0 R T A N T 
HILL Seacoal gives the desired carbon content. And the addition 
of Federal SAND STABILIZER creates better flowability, regardless I 
of compression strength—thus making for more siclien. faster FOR SLURRY USERS! 
ramming. It also provides a wider range of safe moisture content and If you use the slurry system of sand 
better shakeout— permitting maximum sand reclamation. Federal’s bonding, you'll want to learn about 
“three” really do an outstanding job of promoting better and easier Federal’s #1200 Slurry Grede, 


sand control—economically! Granulated Green Bond Bentonite 
7 ...and how it's used with Crown Hill 


And if this isn’t enough to convince you—just consider that these Saevial aed Celek Genk Giie 
three additives will cost you /ess than $1.00 per ton of castings produced! to make the perfect slurry, We'll 
A new bulletin tells all about Federal’s “three good things.” Write gladly consult with you or send com- 
for your copy today! plete information. 


Make your foundry a better place in which to work! 


FEDERAL 
Rh. Tic FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY (ouxzany 


t STREET, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Four, MODERN cupolas with front slagging 
system and stock-line indicator. Cupolas 
} are designed for hot blast application. 
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Vibratory feeder with grizzly section ie ne 
eliminates breeze and fines. Fines : 


are belt conveyed to disposal bin. 4g / Luh 2 
f 
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Coke and stone weigh-hopper, a 
mounted into the scale, charges the 
MODERN small-cone bucket i. 2 os 
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Elevation drawing to indicate the location of equipment inside 


the foundry and relation of charger to the yard crane. Iron is charged by MODERN magnet crane. 


| CONSULTING... ENGINEERING... MANUFACTURING... ERECTION 


From start-to-finish this 100%, MODERN installation is helping 
to control automobile costs for one of America’s foremost build- 
ers*. Here under one roof the new, MODERN-ENGINEERED 
charging and melting system is producing the gray iron for 
less and faster, too: 


@ All charging operations are controlled by two men... 


@ Conveying the coke and stone from bins to coke and stone weigh-hopper, 
weighing and recording are done automatically... 


@ MODERN stock-line indicator maintains the charge-level at its maximun, 
meliing efficiency ... 


@ Swivel charger serves two cupolas at one charger-cost... 


@ MODERN-HYDRO-WASH — flushing away of ash and slag from stacks 
and spouts to the settling tanks —reduces disposal costs... 


? In every way it pays to ask about the single responsibility 
Divcen** which MODERN has proved to be more profitable and most 
— satisfactory for all foundries both large and small... 


(SM ODERN| 
s>MODERN MODERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
= Department AF-11 Port Washington, Wisconsin 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Floor inspector uses fixture to check 
core alignment and cavity dimensions 
of motor housing mold, a common 
step in production of quality steel 
castings of type covered by new SFSA 
“Recommended Minimum Standard” 
(pages 65-66, this issue). Photo 
courtesy of Steel Founders’ Society 
of America. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Modern Equipment Saves Money For Foundries 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY, with full development of molding and core 
sand physical properties is essential at the Kensington Steel Com- 
pany. This single Model "70" Speedmullor prepares over 270 tons 
of molding and core sand daily. Mulling and cooling of molding 
sand is accomplished in a total cycle of 70 seconds. For full informa- 
tion write Beardsley & Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 


JOB CHANGE DOWNTIME was a problem at one large gray iron 
foundry until this new J&J Jolt Rol-A-Draw with Automatic Adjustable 
Flask Equalizer and Automatic Pattern Clamps was installed. 
Pattern boards are mounted by a “flick” of a single lever, and 
various flask heights are automatically accommodated. J&J Rol-A- 
Draws are available with capacities to 10,000 pounds. Beardsley & 
Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, will provide complete details. 
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80 TO 100 LARGE MOLDS are rammed each hour by this remote 
controlled Hydra-Slinger at the Belle City Malleable lron Company. 
Patterns for eight different jobs are mounted on Champion Speed- 
Draw Machines on a continuously rotating B&P Rotomold table. The 
Hydra-Slinger offers effortless, high-speed ramming for jobbing and 
production foundries. Write now for full information: Beardsley & 
Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 


COREBLOWING FOR THE 
JOBBING FOUNDRY is made 
practical by devices like the 
quick-change magnetic blow 
plate holder on this CB 5 Core 
Blower at the W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Company. A permanent 
magnet device in the sand 
magazine clamps the blow 
plate securely in position. 
Locater pins insure exact posi- 
tioning. To disengage a plate, 
the operator has only to pull 
it off. Full details are avail- 
able. Write to Beardsley & 
Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

THE MOLDING SAND FOR UP TO 
50 FLOORS is thoroughly prepared 
daily by this Nite Gang at the G & C 
Foundry. Shakeout sand heaped on 
the floors is thoroughly blended and 
then elevated and discharged over 
a magnetic separator. The scrap-free 
sand is then aerated, screened, aer- 
ated again and discharged into a 
pile or windrow ready for use. The 
machine is self-loading and self-pro- 
pelling. For full details, write Beardsley 
& Piper, 2424 WN. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago. 


4 


MOLDS FOR A LARGE NUMBER 
of different castings are produced 
efficiently by this Tractor Sandslinger 
at the Forest City Foundries. Cope 
and drag patterns are mounted on 
two portable pin-lift machines towed 
behind the slinger as it moves into 
the sand heap. Patterns are easily 
changed, and production from varied 
patterns is high. Effective mechaniza- EXACT LABORATORY CONTROL of 
tion has been attained at very low sand preparation requires laboratory 
cost. For full information write to mulling equipment that will do a thorough 
Beardsley & Piper, 2424 N. Cicero job of developing full sand physical prop- 
Ave., Chicago. erties in minimum time. The compact Lab 
Mulbaro is designed for fast complete 
4 mulling. Mulling bowls are removable to 
simplify laboratory procedures. Beardsley 
& Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 


THE MEECH FOUNDRY is small and space for molding is at a zation with a Motive Sandslinger which rams all of their molds 
premium. Headroom is only 12’ and the molding bay is less than except for squeezer work. More information may be obtained by 
30’ wide. Yet, Meech is getting the full benefits of slinger mechani- _ writing to Beardsley & Piper, 2424 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 
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This large malleable foundry 
has repeatediy ordered Sterling LS 
Flasks, some of which are shown in this picture. 


uniform dependability wins ‘repeats’ 


Foundries requiring thousands of flasks repeat consistently on Sterling Steel 
Foundry Flasks. The reasons are plain: Sterling Rolled Steel Channel Flasks 
retain their accuracy and last longer because their all-steel, all-welded construc- 
tion makes each flask virtually one solid, rigid unit, capable of withstanding 


tremendous pressures. Full width bearing with accurately planed surfaces to 
.005” precision or better . 


. . plus the solid center rib and angle reinforcement 
... provide rugged defiance to the beatings a flask must take in everyday foundry 


service. It’s because Sterling Flasks “make good” that foundries repeat year 
after year... on flasks of all types and sizes. 


ne Write for Catalog 
t ) ints STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY 
Main office and plant * MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S.A. 
worth WIDE SERVICE Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 


Subsidiary Company: STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES LTD. 
LONDON ® BEDFORD © JARROW-on-TYNE, England 


" a 4 
A 8011-1PC 
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from “SW" 


What you can expect Cupola Collector 
operation! 


TESTS ON "SW"? CUPOLA COLLECTOR OPERATION * 
OPERATING PERIOD 


CUPOLA OPERATING DATA TEST NO. DURATION AIR BLAST EFFLUENT DUST CONCENTRATION 


la Si a : 
is a to | 40 Minutes | 3,600CFM | 0.424 per 1,000/ Exhaust 
Shell Dia. at Top 78 inches 40 Minutes 4,500 CFM | 0.33# per 1,0004 Exhaust 
1. D. Lining—Melt Zone 53 inches | 30 Minutes | 3,500 CFM | 0.434 per 1,000# Exhaust 
Average Daily Melt 7 howre—50 tons 31 Minutes 3,800 CFM 0.40# per 1,0004 Exhaust 
Average Melt Rate.............. 7.5 tons/hr. 30 Minutes | 4,900 CFM 0.56# per 1,000# Exhaust 
lron—Coke Ratio 13 Minutes | 3,900 CFM 0.394 per 41,0004 Exhaust 
Blast Air 3 200—4.750 CFM 30 Minutes _ 0.414 per 1,0004 Exhaust 

: ; 30 Minutes | 3,500 CFM 0.484 per 1,000# Exhaust 


50 square feet 
| Av. 0.43# per 1,000# Ex‘aust 





| 
| 
| 


owoo Om om Wh 


— 








RUN DOWN PERIOD 


30 Minutes 4,750 CFM 0.66# per 1,000 Exhaust 
32 Minutes ~ 0.72# per 1,000# Exhaust 





*Location of test installation on request. 














You, too, can expect the performance from Schneible 
Cupola Collectors that is shown in the tests above, 
made recently at an eastern foundry. 


What this performance means to you is money 
saved on plant clean-up costs and replacement of 
expensive roofs, sash, gutters and other facilities 
corroded by fly-ash and cinders. This saving alone 
can more than return the investment in “SW” 
Cupola Collectors. 

Improved working conditions, employee relations, 
and community good will are other tangible benefits 
from cleaner, purer air around your plant. 


Schneible builds for permanence and lowest upkeep 
costs. Simplicity of design assures minimum atten- 
tion. The many patented money-saving features are 
found only in Schneible ““SW”’ Cupola Collectors. 

Take a dust count of your plant or, better still, get 
a recommendation from the local Schneible repre- 
sentative. 

Our Bulletin No. 554 containing diagrams and 
other pertinent information is yours for the asking. 




















CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 81, North End Station « Detroit 2, Michigan 


Cable Address: CBSCO 
European Licensee: Elex S. A., Zurich, Switzerland 
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SEMI-GANTRYS 
SPEED BILLET HANDLING 


Sager 











An Industrial motorized Semi-Gantry 
does a production job handling billets 


dustrial from racks to a conveyor in a large 
metal plant. 


CRANES 














Serving a local area in the factory 
the Industrial Semi-Gantry operates on its own runway—freeing The diagram illustrates the 


relative positions of the In- 


the heavy capacity overhead crane for other important jobs, seated Gand-Reniey ind the 


heavy capacity overhead 


resulting in overall savings in operation and maintenance. contin. te 68 whlch aneraie 
without interfering with each 


other 


Consult with Industrial Crane & Hoist Corporation for an 
economical solution to your materials handling problems. 


INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 


1505 SOUTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Overhead Cranes * Jib Cranes * Monorail Systems * Crane Runways 
Representatives in Principal Cities 90 1088 ¢ 


For more data, circle No. 649 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 
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For 

Rugged and compact, the MC-4 core 
machine designed by Shalco Engineering 
low cost, Corp., Palo Alto, California, produces a 
finished core by the shell process every 


accurate, 30 to 50 seconds. Built-in heaters com- 


plete the curing in the corebox, elimi- 


shell molding, nating core driers, ovens and handling; 


cores are delivered fully cured and ready 

. for setting. Requiring power of only 5 KW, 
specify eee 200V and an air pressure of 100 psi., the 
MC-4 has a capacity of up to 12’’x9’”’x6”. 


DOW CORNING 8 EMULSION 


Assures Fast, Positive Release @ Keeps Patterns Clean 





Nonflammable and Noncorrosive e Dilutible in 


Hard or Soft Water e Resists Creaming or Separating 


Especially designed for the shell process, Dow Corning 8 
Emulsion, a silicone parting agent, can’t break down to form 
a carbonaceous deposit on patterns. Cleaning costs are mini- 
mized and you increase production of shells with consistently 
high dimensional accuracy. For more information and a free 


trial sample, return the coupon today. 


in silicones 


r¢ NING SAO" CORNING Ba CORPORATION 
DOW COR SILICONES ( y. 


MIDLAND MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. (SILVER SPRING, MD 


CANADA: DOW RNIN T TORONTO ENGLAND: M AND SILICONES LTD., LONDON FRANCE: ST BA 
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DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


FIGHTING CORROSION caused by soda 
ash? Try a silicone based paint. A 
southern foundry found soda ash 
was corroding the frames of fan 
motors operating in exhaust stacks. 
A year ago the frames were coated 
with a silicone based paint. No vis- 
ible signs of corrosion have appeared 
since; the silicone paint is still in 
excellent condition. 


Ww 


ROLLER BEARING LUBRICATION Was 
a major headache to one eastern 
foundry. The bearings, located on 
a sintering conveyor, required daily 
lubrication with a bentonite base 
grease to maintain operation at oven 
temperatures in the range of 350 F. 
After changing to Dow Corning 44 
silicone grease, foundry miainte- 
nance men cut the relubrication 
schedule to once every eight weeks. 


WwW 


OVERLOADS AND HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURES are death to organic insulated 
motors. Take, for example, the 5 hp 
Class A drive motor on a hot ingot 
conveyor in another eastern foundry. 
Operating on a 20 second start and 
stop cycle, the motor hardly gets 
up to speed before it is shut down. 
This, plus extremely high ambient 
temperatures caused the motor to 
burn out about every six weeks. 


Four years ago the motor was re- 
wound with Class H insulation made 
with Dow Corning silicones. The 
Class H job cost about twice as 
much as a Class A rewind but the 
silicone insulated motor hasn’t failed 
yet. That’s more than 30 times the 
life. Imagine the savings in rewind 
costs! 

For more information about any 


of these Dow Corning silicone 
products, 


Send this coupon 
TODAY 
DOW CORNING 
Nia DOW CORNING CORP. 
Dept. AV-23 
Midland, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
— Free sample of Dow Corning 8 
Emulsion 
(1 Silicone-based Protective Coatings 
(J Description of Silicone Greases 
C Performance data on Class H 
Insulation 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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Products & Processes 


A Shell Mulbaro 


New Shell Mulbaro brings thorough prep- 
aration of coated resin sand mixes within 
reach of the most modest equipment 
budgets. Unit is designed to fully prepare 
coated resin sand mixes using either the 
wet or dry mixing process. Especially low 
cost of processing will increase savings 
made by reduced resin consumption, it is 
claimed. Coated mixes require up to 
50 per cent less resin for comparable 
strength and may be stored and used 
without deterioration. Beardsley & Piper, 
Div. Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 596 on p. 17 
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A Bonding Fixture 


New large-size shell bonding fixture han- 
dles any size shell mold up to 20x 30 in. 
Molds which project as high as 8 in. in 
both cope and drag can be handled with 
the standard pressure pin assemblies sup- 
plied with the machine. There are 1955 
holes in each platen, both top and bot- 
tom, which permit an infinite number of 
pressure pattern groupings. This permits 
a quick changeover from one job to the 
next, without costly down-time. A timer 
automatically controls the pressure cycle. 
Shell Process, Inc. 


For more data, circle No. 597 on p. 17 
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Vv Shell Cores 


The first commercially available machine 
to produce shell cores for use with green 
sand, permanent, and shell molds, has 
been announced. It is said to deliver a 
completely cured shell core every 30 to 
50 seconds. With multiple cavity boxes, 
production is proportionately higher. 
Available for either gravity investment, 
with sand hopper and shutter, or for 
blown cores, with a blow head, the Shal- 
coe Shell Core Machine can be used with 
most existing core boxes, Shalco Engi- 
neering Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 598 on p. 17 


v Hook Scale 


The Martin-Decker SU-20 Sensater is a 
hydraulically operated hook scale that 
has a guaranteed accuracy of 1% of 1 per 
cent of capacity at any point on the 
dial. Accuracy was made possible through 
the discovery and development of a new 
kind of mobile diaphragm that develops 
a piston-like stroke—but without a fric- 
tion-causing piston rod or packing. The 
diaphragm does not deflect, but moves 
with its backing plate, transmitting a 
constantly accurate signal to the gauge. 
Martin-Decker Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 599 on p. 17 


Fill out postcards on 

pages 17-18 for complete 
information on items listed 
on pages 10-12-17-18-20 
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A Contact Wheel 


New contact wheel, TF-54, combining ag- 
gressiveness with softness and conform- 
ability, has been developed for coated 
abrasive belt polishing and finishing. It 
is made of a new red rubber compound— 
abrasive and oil resistant—offering for 
the first time a high-tensile 20 durometer 
wheel which can safely be run at speeds 
up to 10000 surface fpm. Wheel’s ability 
to conform to contoured surfaces means 
fewer passes to polish a contour, without 
harsh cuts, grabbing and strikes. Chicago 
Rubber Co. 


For more data, circle No. 600 on p. 17 


A Fire Repellent Fabrics 


New fire repellent fabric so constructed 
that it offers certified protection against 
raging flames and high radiant heat tem- 
peratures up to 2500° F has been an- 
nounced. Fabric, which can be made into 
suiting and protective equipment has 
been devised by a patented process that 
fuses flame resistant fabrics to metallic 
layers and then topped by specially 
treated aluminum foil, Fyre-Armor suits, 
which come in ten models, weigh only as 
much as an ordinary suit or coat, offering 
ease of movement. Far-Ex Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 601 on p. 17 
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Cuts loading time! 

















Gives uniform feed 
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Placing lightweight shavings and chips near discharge end provides a cushion that protects the furnace lining from heavier scrap 


LINK-BELT Oscillating Conveyor proves highly effective 
charging induction furnace at New England foundry 


Y installing a Link-Belt Oscillat- 
B ing Conveyor to charge their 
large capacity electric induction 
melting furnace, this New England 
non-ferrous foundry achieved two 
important advantages: 

(1) An entire furnace batch 
(214 tons) of brass mill scrap, chips 
and shavings can be loaded on the 
conveyor at one time—freeing the 
operator for other duties. 

(2) Positive Action (see box) 
smooths concentrated loads to a uni- 
form, continuous flow at the furnace. 

Over a thousand Link-Belt Oscil- 
lating Conveyors are operating suc- 


cessfully in foundries. They find 
additional use separating sand and 
castings when the feed end section 
has a perforated plate bottom that 
acts as a shakeout. 

Remember, too, you can now save 
time and money because 36 in. wide 
sections are carried in stock. These 
pre-engineered sections can be built 
up to any desired length. 

Whether you need a single ma- 
chine or a complete sand and cast- 
ings handling system—call on Link- 
Belt. Our engineers will work with 
you and your consultants—help you 
get the finest in mechanized facilities. 


BELT 


CONVEYORS AND PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 





How Positive Action 
moves materials 


DIRECTION OF FLOW 











a 


Positive-action, constant-stroke ec 
centric provides a powerful, yet 
gentle upward and forward oscil- 
lating motion. Large volumes of 
material are moved in a uniform, 
continuous flow, regardless of 
surges. Resonant spring action of 
resilient legs cuts power require- 
ments to a minimum 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Prin- 
cipal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Sydney; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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Products & Processes 


continued from page 10 


A Heavy Duty Feeder 


New heavy tonnage Vibratory Feeder, 
identified as Model F-86, has been an- 
nounced. Feeder, equipped with a 54 x 72 
in. flat pan trough, has a maximum feed- 
ing capacity of 750 tons per hour of bulk 
materials. It utilizes the patented Syn- 
tron electromagnetic principle which 
eliminates such rotating parts as gears, 
belts, idlers, eccentrics, etc., and produces 
3600 conveying vibrations per minute 
from 220 or 440 Volt, 60 cycle, A-C. 
Catalog data is available from the manu- 
facturer. Syntron Co. 


For more data, circle No. 602 on p. 17 


A Snagging Grinder 


Type 10GVS Double End Infinitely Vari- 
able Speed Snagging Grinder is of rugged 
design and built according to the Safety 
Code of the American Standards and 
Foundrymen’s Associations. Guards are 
of structural plate steel with adjustment 
to compensate for wheel wear. Each 
guard has stationary exhaust outlet. Quick 
wheel change is facilitated by quick- 
acting latches securing the hinged guard 
covers. No wrenches are needed. Equip- 
ment includes magnetic starter. Standard 
Electrical Tool Co. 


For more data, circle No. 603 on p. 17 
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V Direct Reading Spectrometer 


Atomcounter, a direct reading spectrom- 
eter, that incorporates many new elec- 
tronic, optical and mechanical design in- 
novations, has been announced. New in- 
strument has a double optical system and 
focal deck so that it may be used photo- 
graphically for qualitative or semi-quan- 
titative analysis, simultaneously with or 
alternatively to the direct reading meas- 
urements. It is also furnished as a single 
deck direct reading system for use in the 
analysis of simple steels and cast iron. 
Jarrell-Ash Co. 


For more data, circle No. 604 on p. 17 


v Smoke Photometer 


New Sinclair-Phoenix forward-scattering 
aerosol and smoke photometer has been 
announced. It is a rugged, portable unit 
designed for the study, measurement, and 
control of air pollution and particulate 
matter suspended in aerosols. It has nu- 
merous other applications such as a con- 
trol and research tool for rapid evalua- 
tion in filter designs, testing efficiency of 
fans, air-wash systems, and air condition- 
ers or for measurement of respiratory ac- 
cumulation of dust and smoke particles. 
Phoenix Precision Instrument Co. 


For more data, circle No. 605 on p. 17 


Fill out postcards on 

pages 17-18 for complete 
information on items listed 
on pages 10-12-17-18-20 


oo 


A Wheel Belt Grinder 


Model 500 Contact Wheel Belt Grinder 
reportedly increases production 20 per 
cent over old grinding methods. It can 
be mounted on a bench, pillar, portable 
table or most any convenient place in the 
shop. An adjustment of 360 degrees ver- 
tically is part of its unique and original 
design. Instantly adjustable to the most 
advantageous point for visual and phys- 
ical comfort of the operator. Speeds up 
production on deburring, chamfering, re- 
moving flash, fins, and parting lines. B & 
E. Manutacturing Co. 


For more data, circle No. 606 on p. 17 


A Vertical Grinder 


New light weight vertical grinder for cup 
wheels, cut-off wheels, sanding pads and 
wire brushes has been announced. Weigh- 
ing only 63% lb, the tool measures 5/2 in. 
to top of spindle washer or an overall 
height, including spindle of 7 in. Speeds 
of 8000, 6000 and 4500 rpm are listed. 
Speed is controlled by quick acting gov- 
ernor threaded into rotor shaft. This fea- 
ture eliminates rocker arm and simplifies 
maintenance. Automatic oiler and air 
strainer are built-in. Rotor Tool Co. 


For more data, circle No. 607 on p. 17 


continued on page 17 





HOW TO PUT THE SQUEEZE 
ON BLAST CLEANING COSTS 


..- USE MALLEABRASIVE, SHOT OR GRIT. Scientifically heat- 
treated for durability, Malleabrasive lasts longer. Laboratory 
controlled for strength and consistency, Malleabrasive cleans 
better faster. And because it does a better job in less time 
with fewer refills, Malleabrasive cleans cheaper! See for your- 
self. Next time you order blast cleaning abrasive, specify 
Malleabrasive from Pangborn Corp., 1300 Pangborn Blvd., 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Pangborn .......... 


‘ 


PANGBORN’S 50th ANNIVERSAR Y—1904-1954 


U.S. Patent # 2184926 
(other patents pending?) 


For more data, circle No. 652 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 November 1954 * 13 





REDUCE 
YOUR 
cosTs 





ALUMINUM EASY-OFF FLASK 


Look at these features and you'll 
agree that the Adams line can 
mean economy, efficiency, and 
better molds for your foundry. 
Above is the Adams jacket 
available in either cast iron or 
cast aluminum. They are cast 
from a top grade metal mixture 
best suited for their purpose. The 
sturdy construction as a result of 
the vertical ribs inside and hori- 
zontal ribs outside plus the han- 
dles at either end assure you of 
long life for this equipment 
and ease in handling. These 
jackets afford you MAXIMUM 


The ADAMS Company 





700 FOSTER ST., DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S.A. 


14 * American Foundryman 


ADAMS Cast Iron or 
Cast Aluminum Jackets 


STRENGTH with MINIMUM 
WEIGHT. 

Here are jackets that assure 
you perfect mold fit—will give 
you the greatest strength while 
under pouring strain—allow for 
free flow of gases all because of 
INSIDECORRUGATIONS. 
These VENTILATED jackets 
are first choice in foundries across 
the nation. 

Look into the advantages cast 
iron or cast aluminum can offer 
you depending upon your found- 
ry needs. We will be happy to 
make recommendations to fill 
your requirements. 


ESTABLISHED 
1883 


MOLDING MACHINES 


and 
FLASK EQUIPMENT 


For ore data, circle No. 653 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 





how the long life 
of UNIVERSAL 
flask pins and 
bushings saves 
dollars in your 
foundry 
operations 











Universal flask pins and bushings last longer 
and replacement costs are lower because, 1) both 
pins and bushings are double quenched 
and double drawn to produce strong, ductile cores that can 
take rough treatment in the foundry without breaking or chipping and, 
2) wearing surfaces are carburized and hardened to withstand wear. Universal 
flask pins and bushings are precision ground to insure instant, accurate alignment 
of cope and drag. For complete information, write to Universal Engineering Sales 
Co., 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N.J.; 5035 Sixth Ave., Kenosha, Wis.; or 


the home office. 











UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING COMPANY J rranxenmutn 12, micHiGaN 


For more data, circle No. 654 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 November 1954 * 15 
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Products & Processes 


continued from page 12 


Deoxidizing Process 

New method for packaging chemicals for 
taking oxygen out of molten copper, has 
been announced. Chemical-packed type is 
plunged into the crucible just before the 
copper is poured. It dissolves and the 
chemical reaction removes traces of ox- 
yeen. Electro Refractories & Abrasives 
Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 608 on card 





Hand Pyrometer 
New illuminated dial feature is incorp- 
orated as an extra in the line of Xactemp 
Hand Pyrometers. It permits reading the 
Pyrometer in poorly lighter areas with- 
out flashlight or auxiliary lighting. Con- 
veniently located push-button switch 
lights the bulb. Claud S. Gordon Co. 


For more data, circle No. 614 on card 





Dry Parting Agent 

G-E 12316 two-stage powdered phenolic 
resin has been successfully employed as 
dry parting agents for core boxes. In its 
new function, the powdered resin is dusted 
on the core box. Picked up by the cores, 
the resin melts in the baking oven and 
hardens. General Electric Co. 


For more data, circle No. 609 on card 





Crane Truck 


Designed for transporting long, hard-to- 
manage loads in confined areas, and to 
reach into normally inaccessible areas, 
a 6000-Ib-capacity crane truck has been 
developed. Crane has a travel speed of 
four mph without load and 342 mph with 
full load. Boom measures 19 ft 2 in. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

For more data, circle No. 615 on card 





Push-Type Cranes 


Light duty model industrial push-type 
cranes, available in five different capaci- 
ties, and heavy duty models available in 


For more data, circle No. 610 on card 





Cope and Drag Sealer 


Kopeseal No. 975, new soft, bead-type 
ready-to-use compound for cope and drag 
sealing is now being distributed, Claims 
for compound include ready-to-use pack- 
aging; eliminates blows, fins and run outs; 
gives perfect joints; and will not freeze. 
Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. 

For more data, circle No. 611 on card 
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Free Foundry Information 


Skip Hoists 
Bulletin No. 110 shows sequence views 


Rotoblast Barrels 
Bulletin No. 226 describes the various 
models of Continuous-Flo Rotoblast bar- 
rels available for production line blast 
cleaning. Booklet shows photos of the 
machines in operation as well as dia- 
grams of some of the various models. 
Pangborn Corp. 

For more data, circle No. 618 on card 





Fill out postcards on 

pages 17-18 for complete 
information on items listed 
on pages 10-12-17-18-20 


Polishing Table 


Bulletin now available describes steel 
polishing tables for the metallurgical 
laboratory. Several models are illustrated 
and diagrams of various types of pol- 
ishers are included, Tables are desk 
height and have an oversize wash bowl 
and swing spouts to supply water. 
Buehler, Ltd. 

For more data, circle No. 620 on card 








Jib Cranes 

Bulletin J-345 describes pillar type base 
mounted jib cranes, wall bracket type, 
bracket pillar, mast type, mast type with 
rods, and mast type jib crane—compres- 
sion brace. Other types of industrial 
cranes are also illustrated. Industrial 
Crane & Hoist Corp. 


For more data, circle No. 619 on card 





Storage Bins 

Bulletin 1153-8 describes and illustrates 
the Kalamazoo vitrified glazed tile in- 
dustrial storage bins. Lists long life, 
resistance to corrosion, fireproof, weather- 
proof and by diagram shows the con- 
struction of the units. Typical installa- 
tions are shown. Kalamazoo Tank and 
Silo Co. 

For more data, circle No. 621 on card 
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Refractory Concrete Manual 


New basic booklet, “Refractory Concrete 
Manual” has just been published. Manual 
covers the basic information on recom- 
mended practice for mixing and placing 
refractory concrete. Sections are devoted 
to description of special properties of 
refractory concrete. Lumnite Div., Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. 


For more data, circle No. 622 on card 





Core Coating 


Technical Bulletin F-123 describes 
Stevens Peneseal Core Coating and 
Technical Bulletin F-124 covers Stevens 
Yellow Jacket Core Wash. Suggested 
ranges for dipping or spraying and for 
brushing and swabbing are included in 
the bulletins. Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. 


For more data, circle No. 623 on card 





Safety Equipment 
Booklet No, 5000-4 is designed to assist 
industrial plants in choosing safety and 
rescue equipment for use in emergencies. 
Discusses equipment needs of a rescue 
team, engineering team, and a medical 
team, and contains a table-of-equipment 
check-chart. Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


For more data, circle No. 624 on card 





Handbook on Fork Truck 


New 28-page treatise, “Why the Small 
Fork Truck?”, shows how small and 
medium sized plants can compete with 
big business in material handling effi- 
ciency. Booklet analyzes the space, time 
and labor factors involved in smali plant 
operation. Market Forge Co. 


For more data, circle No. 625 on card 
continued on page 20 





bake cores of widely varying sizes 


and shapes in 


COLEMAN TOWER OVEN 


Only Coleman Tower Ovens have the exclusive features 
of accurate controls and flexibility which permit you to 
bake cores of widely different sizes and shapes at the 
same time with consistent uniformity. 


A midwestern foundryman writes “’...cores ranging 
in size from small pin type weighing a few ounces 
to cores weighing over 100 pounds are baked in 
one cycle with no rebake, cooled and ready for 
finishing. Core breakage and rejects are negligible 
compared to former practice. We are more than 
pleased with our entire operation.” 


No other method bakes cores at lower cost 
because of these Coleman Tower Oven features: 


GREATEST SAVINGS IN LABOR resulting from the 
most efficient handling methods. 


MOST EFFICIENT USE of your available production 

floor space. 

LARGEST FUEL SAVINGS by using the most 

economical fuel available. 

USE OF MOST SATISFACTORY BINDERS for your work— 


oil or resin. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST for upkeep and service. 


Coleman Tower Ovens use only 25% of floor space 
Write for Bulletin 54 required by batch type ovens of same capacity. 





Patented Open Center permits close, efficient 3-way loading feature increases ac- 
grouping of coremakers around the oven... cessibility 300% over ordinary vertical 
results in increased coremaker productivity. oven designs. 


Coleman Tower Ovens quickly pay for themselves out of savings in labor, 
fuel and by reducing losses. Our engineers are available, without obliga- 
tion, to make practical recommendations for your particular requirements. 





THE FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY a he ae Dryers 
1825 COLUMBUS ROAD CLEVELAND 13, OHIO i y) 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST FOUNDRY OVEN SPECIALISTS 


For more data, circle No. 656 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 


Recuperative cooling system “smokes -off” 
ond cools the cores before they reach 
unload station. 


A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
TYPES AND SIZES 

for every core baking and 

mold drying requirement: 
Tower Ovens * Horizontal Conveyor Ovens 
Cor-Type Core Ovens * Car-Type Mold Ovens 
Transrack Ovens * Rolling Drawer Ovens 
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Free Foundry Information 


continued from page 18 


Iron Castings Glossary 


“Glossary of Terms for Producers and 
Users of Iron Castings,” 36-page book, 
explains over 150 technical terms that 
are used in common between suppliers 
and users of ferrous and non-ferrous 
castings. Offered to increase mutual un- 
derstanding. International Nickel Co. 

For more data, circle No. 626 on card 


Gases and Air Cleaner 


Bulletin No. 4 describes the Impingo 
Filter for cleaning hot, wet and corrosive 
gases and air. Included are a variety 
of installation photos, engineering draw- 
ings of filter components and complete 
systems, as well as descriptive data. 
Mechanical Industries, Inc. 

For more data, circle No. 627 on card 


Audiometric Testing Room 


Bulletin AT-14 illustrates the new I.A.C. 
Standard Audiometric Testing Room. 
Booklet describes methods of testing 
employee hearing through the use of this 
prefabricated testing room and results 
which should be obtained. Industrial 
Acoustics Co., Inc. 

For more data, circle No. 628 on p. 18 


Bonding Mortar 


Two types of high temperature, cold- 
setting bonding mortars, Harwaco Bond 
and Thermolith, are described in new 
bulletins just published. They explain 
what it is, where it is used, how to use 
it, and its outstanding features. Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. 


For more data, circle No. 629 on p. 18 


Chrome-Magnesia Refractory 


Bulletin G-101, “Gunchrome-M,” de- 
scribes chrome-magnesia base refractory, 
designed for gun emplacement, used 
chiefly for maintenance for critical areas 
in open hearth and electric steelmaking 
furnaces and soaking pits. Outlines ad- 
vantages and uses, Basic Refractories, 
Inc. 

For more data, circle No. 630 on p. 18 


Platform Truck 


New four-page folder details 4000 Ib 
capacity, high lift platform truck with 
four-wheel steering, powered either by 
electric or gasoline-electric equipment. 
Includes diagrams of turning areas and 
further details on construction. Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. 

For more data, circle No. 631 on p. 18 
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Grinding Wheel Catalog 


Catalog 1052, 28-page illustrated booklet 
covers grinding wheel selection in detail. 
Principal feature is the supplement of 
net prices to the customer in various 
quantity lots. Easy to use tables serve 
as a ready guide for wheel selection. 
Norton Co. 

For more data, circle No. 632 on p. 18 


Conveyor Belts 


Bulletin T-241 on conveyor belts for 
heat-treat furnaces has just been issued. 
It describes the manufacture and testing 
of Thermalloy general purpose belts 
as well as one for heavy-duty service. 
Drawings show staggered link design. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 

For more data, circle No. 633 on p. 18 


FREE TEAR SHEETS 


of all AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN articles are 
available on request. Keep your magazine 
intact and pass it on for others to use. For 
free tear sheets, write to Editor, AMERICAN 
FOUNDRYMAN, Golf & Wolf Roads, Des 
Plaines, Ill. Please show company connection 
and your title on tear sheet request. 


Utility Charges Savings 
Substantial savings on electric, gas, water 
and steam bills for commercial and in- 
dustrial firms, is the subject of a 20- 
page booklet just issued. “The Rateonics 
Story,” states that many business men 
pay utility bills without knowledge of 
minimum rates, metering or billing pro- 
cedure. Rateonics Corp. 

For more data, circle No. 634 on p. 18 


Hardness Tester 


Brochure F 1689-2 presents data on the 
Barcol Impressor, a portable hardness 
tester for aluminum, aluminum alloys, 
copper, brass, and other materials in- 
cluding plastics. Hardness reading is 
indicated on dial as instrument is lightly 
pressed against material. Barber-Coleman 
Co. 

For more data, circle No. 635 cn p. 18 


Measuring Instruments 


Bulletin No. 100 contains complete man- 
ufacturing program of photoelectric and 
electronic measuring instruments. New 
edition comprises a number of recently 
developed items, with particular atten- 
tion given to the pH Meters, listed on 
the back page. Photovolt Corp. 

For more data, circle No. 636 on p. 18 


Fill out postcards on 

pages 17-18 for complete 
information on items listed 
on pages 10-12-17-18-20 


Metal-Working Paints 


Catalog, “Paints for Metal - Working 
Plants,” includes a complete line of 
metal-working maintenance paints in ten 
categories, with where and how to use 
outlines. Special attention has been given 
to making the catalog indexing and layout 
concise and clear. Flexrock Co. 

For more data, circle No. 637 on p. 18 


Wet Sand Reclamation 


Bulletin No. F-2033 C lists informational 
questions and answers concerning wet 
sand reclamation systems. Diagrams of 
the unit and sand reclamation cost 
estimate table are included. Physical 
properties comparison of new and re- 
claimed sand is also shown. Eimco Corp. 
For more data, circle No. 638 on p. 18 


Spectrophotometers 


Bulletin 303-A lists information on Spec- 
trophotometers Models B and DU. 
Amply illustrated, booklet also lists mis- 
cellaneous accessories, attachments, and 
replacement parts. Precision sample cells, 
rectangular cells, and others are also 
covered. Beckman Instruments, Inc. 

For more data, circle No. 639 on p. 18 


Cylinder Automation 


Pamphlet, “A Cylinder Program for 
Automation and Heavy Duty Service,” 
highlights standardization of critical 
cylinder mounting dimensions and stroke 
lengths, interchangeable detachable 
mountings, and immediate delivery of a 
wide variety of sizes and models from 
stock. Miller Fluid Power Co. 

For more data, circle No. 640 on p. 18 


Dry Type Collector 


Pamphlet describes the Aerodyne, a dry 
mechanical type collector, which is de- 
signed for operations involving particu- 
late matter ranging from 1 micron up in 
size; gas stream grain loadings up to 5.0 
grains per cf; and low static pressure loss 
through the collector. Aerodyne Develop- 
ment Corp. 

For more data, circle No. 641 on p. 18 


Crucible Care 


First in a series of periodic leaflets, 
known as “ ‘Crucible Charlie’ says,” has 
just been issued. Deals with “Proper 
Crucible Care” and contains helpful in- 
formation on receipt and _ inspection, 
storage, and cleaning of crucibles. Cruci- 
ble Manufacturers’ Association. 

For more data, circle No. 642 on p. 18 





Want greater 


Electrode 
Savings? 











Toke Gene yes feome 
NATIONAL 
CARBON 


LOOK AT ELECTRODE LENGTH. 
Frequently we are able to direct custom- 
ers to valuable economies in cost-per- 
pound of electrode, as well as to other 
cost-saving advantages, simply by rec- 
ommending a longer length than they 
are already using. For instance, when 
you switch from a 60” electrode to one 
of 72”, you reduce the number of elec- 
trodes, handled and used, by one in six, 
and, even more important, you cut down 
the number of joints made by the same 
high percentage. Obviously, this in- 
creases furnace-availability and boosts 
production. 


LOOK AT NIPPLE SIZE. Electrode nipples are another potential source of 
economy and improved performance. For example, if you use electrodes of 16” 
diameter or larger, and you are not already using the smaller nipples pioneered 
by NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, you may be able to make this switch and save 
money while getting even stronger joints due to the thicker socket-walls pro- 
vided by the smaller nipple sizes. 











@ These are only two of many ways that NATIONAL CARBON’S electrode technical- 
service facilities have helped users get the most for their electrode dollar. Let your 
NATIONAL CARBON representative survey your electrode and nipple requirements. 
He may help you get substantial savings and improved electrode performance. 


FOR ELECTRODES AND ELECTRODE SERVICE rely on NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY! 
The term *‘ National’’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation . 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


For more data, circle No. 657 on postage-free Reader Service card on p. 17 or 18 November 1954 * 21 





SAVE enough in 
direct LABOR-COSTS within 
ONE YEAR to repay the 


complete original investment of 


Dietert-Detroit AUTOMATIC 
SAND TEMPERING and 
AUTOMATIC CYCLING equipment 


In addition, many indirect benefits (fewer drops— better 
casting finish— minimum porosity —lower scrap losses 
— increased production —a cleaner foundry) are 
made possible. 


Dietert-Detroit Automatic Sand Tempering 
and Automatic Cycling Equipment will 
allow you to achieve control 
in this order — 


Every foundry is fighting ever mounting costs and 
shrinking profits. Investigate the cost reducing possi- 
bilities offered by Dietert-Detroit Automatic Sand 
Tempering—Cycling—Bond Addition and Sand Dis- 
tribution Equipment. 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


eon Ba zerl EQUIPMENT 
SAND MOLD MOISTURE 


HARRY W. [1 (ay >a) eqn ee 


we 
9330 ROSELAWN DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


For more data, circle No. 658 on postage-free Reader Service card, p. 17 or 18 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Letters should be addressed to American 
Foundryman, Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, 
ill. Letters must be signed but will be 


published without signature on request. 


Reheat Not Necessary 


In the June issue of AMERICAN FOUND- 
RYMAN, page 61, the story “Development 
of a West Coast Steel Jobbing Foundry’ 
contains a description of grinding ball 
production. The story states: “The hot 
castings go up an incline and dump into 
an outdoor quenching tank.” Is this the 
only heat treatment given the balls? How 
can steel be satisfactorily heat treated 
from above the critical range, as cast? I 
have been under the impression that after 
casting, the steel should cool to some 
temperature below the critical range, 
then be reheated to above the critical 
before quenching to get anything like a 
satisfactory heat treatment. 

Melting Superintendent 

Steel Foundry 


We are attempting to develop hardness 
and abrasion resistance without the ad- 
ditional cost of refining the as-cast grain 
structure of the steel. We do not believe 
the additional expense involved in reheat- 
ing and handling would be justified as 
we are not troubled by breaking or crack- 
ing of balls in service. 

The hardening of the steel is developed 
by the rapid cooling through the critical 
temperature range. This, combined with 
the retarding influence of the carbon, 
prevents the complete transformation of 
austenite into pearlite, resulting in the 
martensitic structure that gives the steel 
its hardness. 

To prevent cracking and brittleness, 
the balls are withdrawn from the quench- 
ing bath when completely black at 
approximately 700 F so that a tempering 
process results from the relatively slow 
cooling to atmospheric temperature. Our 
water-quenched grinding balls of eutec- 
toid composition with small additions of 
chromium’ consistently average 585 
Brinell hardness. 

JOHN C. TENOLD, President 
Spokane Steel Foundry Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Says Gray is Correct 


I was very much interested in the 
comments of Mr. Rentschler regarding 
the spelling of gray in gray iron (AMERI- 
CAN FOUNDRYMAN, October, page 24). 
I often run into this matter when giving 
the name of our organization over the 
phone or at some reception desk. The 
proper way to spell the word is with 
an a not an e, and I favor bringing this 
to the attention of publishers of books 


continued on page 24 














LONG LASTING BOND 
STEVENS KORFAST PASTED CORES CAN 
BE HELO FOR WEEKS WITHOUT APPRECIABLE 
WEAKENING OF THE PASTED JOINT DUE TO 
MOISTURE ABSORPTION. ~— 


STRONGER THAN ANY OTHER 
CORE PASTE 
MAKE THIS TEST. PASTE HOT CORES WITH 
STEVENS KORFAST— ALLOW TO STAND FOR IS 
MINUTES. WITH ONLY 70% TRANSFER THE PASTED 
HALVES WILL HAVE HIGHER TENSILE STRENGTH 
THAN THE BONDED SAND. THE SEVEREST TEST, 
A HAMMER AND CHISEL, WILL SHOW THE SAND 
GIVING WAY BEFORE THE PASTED JOINT, 


NO SHIFTING OR BLISTERING 
WHEN APPLIED TO HOT CORES, 
STEVENS KORFAST WILL NOT BLISTER. 
FAST “GREEN GRAB*® PREVENTS 

SHIFTING OF CORE HALVES. 


READY MIXED 
SAVES TIME 
READY MIXED LIQUID FASTICK 
SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION. 
TIME AND LABOR 
REQUIRED TO MiX DRY 
PASTES IS ELIMINATED. 


QUICK DRYING 
WITH STEVENS LIQUID FASTICK 
YOUR CORE ROOM WILL NOT BE 
FILLED UP WITH ORYING CORE 
ASSEMBLIES. AIR DRIED CORES CAN 
BE SET IN THE MOLDS IN LESS THAN 
THREE HOURS. LIQUID FASTICK 
SAVES OVEN SPACE. 


NEW STEVENS 
CORE PASTES.... 


solve many core room problems 


Liquid Fastick eliminates use of clamps on shell mold 
halves and is ideal for resin-bonded cores. Only a thin 
application is needed, high temperature will not reduce 
strength. 


Developed by Stevens foundry research, two new core 
pastes, Korfast and Liquid Fastick, have quickly met with 
enthusiastic response from the foundry industry. A New 
York state foundry writes, “Korfast is the best core paste 
we have ever used.” Speaking of Liquid Fastick an Illinois 
foundry states, “Since using Liquid Fastick our scrap losses 
have been reduced so greatly we could well afford to pay 
many times the actual cost per pound.” 

Some of the advantages you gain from using either of 
Stevens new core pastes are listed in the cartoon illustra- 


tions above. Both are fast drying with low gas evolution. 


> 


Ph Va | eee &2" 


GRINDING BLAST BARREL METAL 
OPERATIONS FINISHING TUMBLING CLEANING 


POLISHING & 
BUFFING 


FOUNDRY 
FACINGS 


AUTOMATIC 
FINISHING 


Call your Stevens Sales Representative today or write for 
Stevens Technical Bulletins F-105 and F-113 on Korfast 
and Liquid Fastick. 


BRANCHES: BUFFALO e CLEVELAND e INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW HAVEN e DAYTON 


IN CANADA: FREDERIC B. STEVENS OF CANADA, LTD. 
TORONTO e WINDSOR 


2 te Ss 


AUTOMATIC METAL 


PLATING — RECLAMATION EVERYTHING FOR A FOUNDRY 


Metal Finishing equipment and supplies from castings or stampings to finished product 
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TWNURT ae 
merme FURNACES 


FOR 


BRASS—ALUMINUM—MAGNESIUM 


AND ALL OTHER NON-FERROUS 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


7 te) | ae] | a oo) a 


TILTING AND NON-TILTING TYPES 
SINGLE AND MULTIPLE BURNERS 


PN ase) Pwalomed te) de) sale), ii, icmp), ic) 8 ae 7.18 A: 
CONTROL ASSURES UNIFORM RESULTS WITH 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


The Campbell -Hausfeld Co. 


900-920 MOORE ST. HARRISON, OHIO 
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Letters 


continued from page 22 
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and trade magazines. A.S.T.M. and all 
technical societies in this country spell 
the word with an a and it seems that 
the misspelling is most apt to occur when 
the term is used by persons not familiar 
with its common usuage. 

Although the question may seem 
strange to a gray iron foundryman, I 
have actually been asked by several pet 
sons unfamiliar with metallurgy and 
foundry practice if gray iron is the same 
as grey iron! 

It would seem desirable and proper 
for the American Foundrymen’s Society 
or the Gray Iron Founders’ Society to 
promote the correct spelling of gray iron 
When publishers receive manuscripts or 
advertisements with the word _ incor- 
rectly spelled, they should be instructed 
to advise the persons submitting the ma- 
terial to change the spelling. 

I would also suggest that the foundry 
practices as described in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica be reviewed by the edi- 
torial staff of AFS to see that descrip 
tions are representative of American 
practice as well as European practice 
In examining the 1945 edition I note 
that gray iron is always spelled grey 
and the description of foundry practice 
for making sanitary ware and subsequent 
vitreous enamelling by the dry process 
is more representative of European prac- 
tice than American practice although no 
such indication is given. 

I have not examined a later edition 
of Britannica and do not know whether 
the condition has been corrected. It would 
seem worthwhile to examine all of the 
latest editions of dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc., to see if the foundry proc- 
ess, and specifically the production of 
gray iron castings, is properly described. 

D. E. KRAUSE, Executive Director 
Gray Iron Research Institute, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Likes Round Table 


We were very impressed with your pH 
Round Table as published in the Septem- 
ber issue of AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 
(pages 34-39). It was of interest not 
only because our superintendent, Dan 
Lucas, participated, but because we like 
this means of presenting information. 
JOHN MCBrROoM, President Stain- 
less Foundry & Engineering Co. 
Milwaukee 


Makes Shells from Matchplates 


In the September issue of AMERICAN 
FOUNDRYMAN, there was an inquiry in 
Letters-to-the-Editor from a firm asking 
about getting sample shell-mold castings 
from a matchplate. 

We can give them samples from a 
regular plate. We make shell castings in 
bronze, brass, and aluminum. We also 
have a source for pouring iron into shells 
we make. 

CHARLES LAY 
Eagle Bronze & Aluminum Co 
Norwich, N. Y. 








NESINOX 


FOR SHELL MOLDS 


FOR SHELL CORES 
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Resinox gives this deep-draw shell mold the vert 
required, yet precision castings come out cle 


if any finishing 





Shel 


to withstand rough handling yet shake out easily 


made with Monsanto resins, have cold strength 


Note fins 


cores 


reproduction of thread detail 











Cuts casting costs 
from the inside out 


Report after report from some of the nation’s 
major foundries prove that there are important 
differences in foundry resins, and that Monsanto 
resins save man-hours, cut finishing costs and 
practically eliminate the reject problem. 
Resinox foundry resins produce shells and 
cores with good dimensional stability for close 
tolerance work, high hot strength, penetration 
resistance and collapsibility — all prime areas 


Resinox: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Co Milele- Me aolil lolli olaeleltlar 


CBS-TV “Morning Show 
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where resin quality is the key to cost control. 

You can cut production costs and build qual- 
ity into your castings from the inside out by using 
Resinox resins for shell molds and shell cores. 

For full information on Monsanto’s quality 
line of foundry resins for shell molding, core 
binding and sand conditioning, write today to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Room 5610, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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IL 
ELECTROLYTIC MANGANESE 


99.9% PURE 


Now available from ELECTROMET in tonnage 
quantities. For all uses where a_ high purity 
manganese is required, including: 


. Low-Carbon Staanless Steels 


. High-Temperature Alloys 
. Non-Ferrous Alloys 


. Klectrical Resistance Alloys 


Electrolytic manganese is now being produced Additional information about electrolytic man- 


in tonnage quantities at ELECTROMET’s new Mari- ganese and other ELEcTRoMET ferro-alloys and 
etta, Ohio, plant. ELECTROMET’s new manufac- metals will be gladly furnished on request. The 
turing process produces manganese of very high ELECTROMET office in your area will be pleased 


purity with 99.9 per cent minimum manganese. to answer your inquiry. 


The term ‘’Electromet”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 





ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC} New York 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES: Birmingham e Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit 
Houstone Los Angeles e New York e Pittsburgh e San Francisco 


In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company, Division 
of Umion Carbide Canada Limited, We d, Ontario 


| X-ecor Allows and Metals 
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THE FUNCTION 
OF THE KNIGHT 
ORGANIZATION 
IS TO PROVIDE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICES — 


Foundry 
Engineering 
s 
Architectural 
Engineering 
Construction 
Management 
e 
Organization 
e 


Management 


Industrial 
Engineering 


Wage Incentives 


Cost Control 


Stndard Costs KNIGHT ENGINEERS assist 
Flexible Budgeting 


Production Control 


een operations, establishing 


Mechanization The Knight organ- 





you in analyzing your 


ization is not in- 


Methods and carrying out a pro- | ner 


Materials Handling of any equipment. 
. 


haiti gram to increase unit or 


. 
Survey of Facilities 











total production at lower costs. 


lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 


Consulling Engineers 
MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INC 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
917 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5,D.C. « Lester B, Knight & Associates, 50 Church St., New York 7 
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Foundrymen in the News 


Edward R. Anderson has been elected a 
vice-president of American Brake Shoe 
Co. He also continues as president of the 
AmForge Div. of the company. The 
National Bearing Div. of the company 
has announced the appointments of 
Norman Birch as vice-president in charge 
of operations; I. Eugene Cox as vice- 
president in charge of engineering and 
development; Bernard Esarey as works 
manager of the Meadville, Pa. plant; ani 
John E. Fries, Jr. as chief metallurgist. 
Mr. Birch and Mr. Cox will be located at 
the Division headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Esarey continues as chief en- 
gineer of the National Bearing Div. in 
addition to his new job. Mr. Fries will 
continue to be located at the division’s 
Meadville, Pa. plant, where he was for- 
merly plant metallurgist. 


Arthur J. Miller, Jr., has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Miller, $r., who was named 
chairman of the board. Mr. Miller, Jr. 
was formerly treasurer and factory man- 
ager of the company’s Valparaiso, Ind., 
plant. Other officers elected were: Henry 
E. Miller, vice-president and general pro- 
duction manager; Henry M. Mann, treas- 
urer and chief of sales engineering; and 
Arthur T. Dalton, secretary and general 
sales manager. |. Danielson was elected 
vice-president emeritus, and will continue 
on in his capacity of adviser on financial 
matters. 


E. Q. Sylvester, executive vice-president, 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, has been 
named to receive the Melville Prize 
Medal. The award, which is administered 
by the Board on Honors of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, is con- 
ferred annually for the best original paper 
on mechanical engineering subject pre- 
sented for discussion and publication to 


N. Birch . . . vice-president 
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B. Esarey . . . works mgr. 


the Society. Mr. Sylvester’s paper, “Pres- 
sure Pouring Steel Car Wheels in Perma- 
nent Molds,” was presented before a joint 
session of the A.S.M.E. Railroad Div., the 
A.S.M.E. Research Committee on Metal 
Processing, and the A.S.T.M. at the 1953 
annual meeting of the A.S.M.E., in New 
York City. 


J. P. Coughlin has joined Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y., as as- 
sistant to the president, Rene D. Wasser- 
man. Mr. Coughlin was former manager 
of the Arc Welding Div., Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. C. Rook has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Blaw- 
Knox Equipment Div., Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He assumes the manage- 
ment of the company’s largest fabricating 
unit, which has its main plant at Blaw- 
nox, Pa., and a branch plant at Elyria, 
Ohio. Originally of Youngstown, Ohio, 
Mr. Rook spent 34 years in the naval 
service. 


Walter M. Goldhamer, vice-president of 
Superior Die Casting Co., Cleveland, 
was awarded the Doehler Award, the 
highest prize of the die casting industry, 
at the American Die Casting Institute’s 
26th Annual Meeting held in Chicago. 


Anthony L. Panzica, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
named recipient of the 1954-55 scholar- 
ship in metallurgical technology, estab- 
lished by Electro Refractories & Abra- 
sives Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., at the Erie 
County Technical Institute, Buffalo. He 
will receive one year’s tuition at the in- 
stitute. 


Hugh Gibbons was appointed supervisor 
of the Rx Met. Div., Michigan Steel 
Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. He was for- 
merly plant superintendent at Cannon 
Muskegon Corp. and prior to that was 


E. R, Anderson . . . elected v-p 


assistant superintendent at the Hillsdale 
Foundry Co., Hillsdale, Mich. 


Frank A. McBrearity has been named Phil- 
adelphia branch manager of the Indus- 
trial Rubber Products Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., succeeding G. R. Van 
Duser. Howard W. Smith succeeds Mr. 
McBrearity as sales representative for 
the Central New York area. 


The following changes in sales person- 
nel have been announced by Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.: Charles M. Wellons, 
formerly field engineer at the Philadel- 
phia district office, has been named an 
abrasive engineer; Robert C. Divoll, has 
been appointed an abrasive engineer for 
part of the Pittsburgh, Pa., territory; 
Charles R. Garfield, field engineer at the 
Pittsburgh district office; William J. Ma- 
han, field engineer for abrasive grain 
applications; and Joseph F. Hartl, sales 
engineer, abrasive grain. 


George Polanka has been appointed sales 
engineer for the Shell Process, Inc., Cho- 
copee, Mass., covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, Western New York State, 
Western Virginia and Kentucky territory. 
For the past seven years he was chief 
engineer of the Metallurgical Products 
Div., Thompson Products Co., Cleveland. 


John H. Sibbison, Jr., has joined Kerch- 
ner, Marshall & Co. as a metallurgical 
sales engineer in the Cleveland district. 
He was formerly with the American Fire 
Clay Products Co., Canfield, Ohio. 


Robert G. Matters has been named an 
assistant director of research at Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. He was 
a metallurgist for the firm from 1935 to 
1945 when he was named assistant super- 
intendent of the chemical and metal- 
lurgical laboratories. In 1950 he was 
made a research supervisor. 


Dr. Howard W. Barlow has been made 
director of the Washington State Insti- 
tute of Technology, a part of the State 
College of Washington at Pullman. He 
was formerly Dean of Engineering at 
Texas A. & M. College and succeeds Dr. 
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“RESULTS FAR BEYOND 
EXPECTATIONS.” 


Hundreds of leading gray iron found- 
ries and malleable foundries (with 
tupolas) have said the same thing 
for years. 


As new users, they were amazed at 

the effectiveness of Famous Cornell 

Cupola flux in improving the cen- Die March 30, 1950 
dition of molten iron by removing 

impurities, minimizing sulphur and 

increasing fluidity. 


Better iron means better castings, 


lower scrap loss with saving of time 
and labor. 


Famous Cornell Cupola Flux keeps 


Cleveland F) 

ux 
=a, 1034 Main Avenneny 
leveland 8, Ohio N. W, 


cupolas cleaner, too—and reduces A 
erosion of lining, due to a glazed ttention: ur, C. B, 
or vitrified protective surface which Dear Mr. Connell, 

is formed on brick or stone. Labor 

and maintenance cost is practically 


. dona 
nil. 
State 
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College arrives of 
Mr. Dutto. 
Professors § n, Director of 
Fields and the Engineering Di 
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Pouring, tote tap ued it worked went” t~ 
CORNELL P and pour or continuo 
. Ve Araly ours, 
CUPOLA FLUX | OR 
' De. R, ittetengZe) 


Approx. 4-lb. brick 


Made in pre-measured Scored Brick 
Form, making it easy for you to 
use the correct amount each time 
—and without digging, weighing 
or measuring. 


Write for Bulletin No. 46-B 


The Ueland Hur Co. 


1026-1040 MAIN AVENUE, N. W., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Iron, Semt1-Steel, Malleable, Brass, 
Bronze. Aluminum and Ladle Fluxes - Since 1918 

















FAMOUS CORNELL BRASS FLUX cleanses molten brass even 
when the dirtiest brass turnings or sweepings are used. You 
pour clean, strong castings which withstand high pressure 
tests and take a beoutiful finish. The use of this flux saves 
considerable tin and other metals, and teeps crucible and fur- 
nace linings cleoner, adds to lining life and reduces maintenance. 








FAMOUS CORNELL ALUMINUM FLUX cleanses molten aluminum 

Are Ui so that you pour clean, tough castings. No spongy or porous 
ALUMINUM spots even when more scrap is used. Thinner yet stronger sec- 

Lou mac FLUX tions can be poured. Castings take a higher polish. Exclusive 
, formula reduces obnoxious goses, improves working conditions. 


Trade Mark Registered Dross contains no metal after this flux is used. 





M. L. Steinbuch . . . successor 
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William A. Pearle, who resigned to ac- 
cept the position of Administrator of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 


Charles E. Peterson has been appointed 
chief metallurgist of Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co., Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. He 
has been assigned a major responsibility 
for the technical phases of producing cast 
iron and steel rolls, cinder pots and other 
company products. Mr. Peterson joined 
Mackintosh in 1949 as a metallurgical as- 
sistant. He left the company in 1953 and 
until recently was sales and research met- 
allurgist for the Rolls Div., Blaw-Knox 
Co. He is a member of A.S.M. and 
A.I.M.E. 


John W. Bolton has retired as chief metal- 
lurgist and research director of Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Marvin 
L. Steinbuch has been appointed as his 
successor. Mr. Bolton joined the firm in 
1926. Active in the technical affairs of 
AFS, particularly in the gray iron and 
non-ferrous division, he was the first 
chairman of the latter. He is the author 
of “Gray Cast Iron,” and has written 
many technical and research papers. Mr. 
Bolton is a member and former national 
director of A.S.T.M.; member of A.S.M. 
and A.I.M.M.E.; and is on committees 
of A.S.M.E., the Manufacturers Stand- 
ardization Society of Valve & Fittings 
Industry, and the American Welding So- 


R. E. Babcock . . . joins Federal 
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J. W. Bolton... 


R. F. Hornbach . . . gen. mgr. 


retires 


ciety. Bolton was awarded the John A. 
Penton Gold Medal of AFS in 1937, on 
the basis of published research work; the 
I.B.F. Exchange Paper in 1929; and the 
Exchange Paper to the Belgian Foundry- 
men’s Association in 1925. 

Mr. Steinbuch joined Lunkenheimer’s 
metallurgical research and testing divi- 
sion in 1947. He was appointed depart- 
mental head of Structural Metallurgy in 
1952, and assistant director of the divi- 
sion prior to being named chief metallur- 
gist and research director. He is a mem- 
ber of AFS, A.S.M., and secretary of 
Committee F-1, of Committee B-5 of the 
A.S.T.M. 


Clarence G. Bieber has been appointed 
head of the Special Alloys Section, Bay- 
onne Research Laboratory of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., and George R. 
Pease, head of the Welding Section, and 
W. W. Sellers, head of the Electrochem- 
ical Section. Mr. Bieber joined Inco in 
1924, Mr. Pease in 1945 and Mr. Sellers 
in 1944. 


Ralph F. Hornbach, who for the past four 
years has been director of purchasing for 
the Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., 
has been named general manager of the 
newly-created Special Products Div. This 
division will seek to utilize excess produc- 
tive capacities in the plant, particularly 
in the enamel, press and foundry de- 
partments. 


J. F. B. Jackson . . . changes 


R. S. M. Jeffrey... exchange author 


C. E. Peterson .. . chief metallurgist 


R. S. M. Jeffrey, B.Sc., F.R.1.C., director 
of Federated Foundries Limited, has been 
appointed by I.B.F. to present the official 
exchange paper at the 1955 AFS Con- 
vention in Houston. The title of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s paper will be “Developments in 
the Light Castings Industry Including the 
New Die Pressing Process.” Mr. Jeffrey 
joined Federated as chief metallurgist. In 
1950 he was appointed director of tech- 
nical developments and in 1952 became 
a full director. 


Richard E. Babcock has joined the Fed- 
eral Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, and 
will represent the firm in the lower Pen- 
insula of Michigan with the exception of 
the Detroit area and will cover a few of 
the fringe towns in Northern Indiana. Be- 
fore joining the sales staff of Federal, he 
was employed at several Michigan found- 
ries in the Grand Rapids and Muskegon 
area. 


J. F. B. Jackson, B.Sc., A.R.LC., F.I.M., 
(member) has resigned his position as 
director of the British Steel Castings Re- 
search Association and is joining the 
Board of A.P.V.-Paramount Ltd. of Craw- 
ley, Sussex, England, as deputy managing 
director. 


Frank L. Colker, Frank L. Colker Co., 
Detroit, has been appointed Michigan 
sales representative for the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland. 


C. G. Bieber . . . section head 





YOU NEED THE BEST CORE WASH 


@ MEXADIP WILL NOT FERMENT. You will not have to dump your 
wash because of hot humid conditions — no pock marks or pitted 
coating surfaces with MEXADIP. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS FREE @ MEXADIP STAYS IN SUSPENSION. Let it stand over the week end, 


BOOKLET it will be ready to go Monday morning. 


CORE AND MOLD WASHES 
FOR ALL FERROUS ANO 
NON. FERROUS FOUNDRIES 


THE UNITED STATES 
So @ MEXADIP WILL NOT RUN, BUILD UP OR RUB OFF. It applies 
“EE equally well on either green or baked cores. 


SATURN OH 196 OA BULLEN 


@ MEXADIP IS DEPENDABLE AT ANY BAUME. It is applied daily 
to cores for thousands of tons of castings over a range of 10-40 


Write for this free degrees Baume. 
illustrated Engineer- 
ing Bulletin No. 17 
giving complete in- 
formation about the 


complete line of @ MEXADIP REQUIRES NO LONG “PASTE” MIXING. No waiting 
United States Gra- 
phite Core and Mold period is necessary. Just add the powder to water and after a 


peice Dill ene few minutes of stirring it is ready to go. 


foundry practice. In- 
cludes comprehensive 
chart describing me- 


theds of eppitcation. IMPROVE CASTING APPEARANCE AND SAVE MAN HOURS IN 
THE CLEANING ROOM. If you have a problem with core wash, 
MEXADIP will solve it. Ask us to arrange a test today. 


viy wor... A Oe ip 
Start now — Use ™ i 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE WICKES CORPORATION @ SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Roy Ro ap 
“his RIMCO SQUEEZE BOARD / 


is saving us 
in production and maintenance costs — 


18 20 so 


PHILCO CORP. DEXTER FOUNDRY DIVISION FAIRFIELD 
piscovess RIMCO 


Foundry Superintendent Roy Ray (above right) 
checks with Dale Lyons, Molding Foreman Assistant, 
on the many advantages of the RIMCO Squeeze 
Board. They give us seven basic reasons for their 
switch to RIMCO: 


1. Save 3 to 4 seconds per mold because smooth 
surface means faster handling—2. No deflection— 
3. Lasting up to eight times longer—4. Lower maintenance cost— 
5. Less loose sand—6. Lower scrap percentage—7. More uniform 
squeeze 


You'll agree that any one of the seven is reason enough to choose 
RIMCO. 


Send for a free sample of this money-saving RIMCO 
Squeeze Board. Examine the polished Resinwood faces. 
ALL, Figure up what you could save in your own plant. Write 


us for further information, or . .. ask any representative of 


THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 


Cleveland * Crown Hill, W. Va. * Chicago * Detroit * Milwaukee 
Richmond, Va. ° St. Louj : ° New York * Moten, tg 


ROCK ISLAND MILLWORK COMPANY 


RESINWOOD DIVISION 
Rock Island Ilinois 
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DELTA 
FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 


CORE AND MOLD WASHES 


FOR STEEL: 
Delta Special Core and Mold Wash Base 
Delta SteeiKoat 
Delta PyroKoat $ 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SAND CAST METALS: 
Delta ThermoKoat 
Delta Z-Koat 
Delta ZZ-Koat 
FOR GRAY IRON, MALLEABLE, BRONZE 
AND BRASS: 
Delta GraKoat 
Delta BiacKoat 
Delta DriKoat 


FOR GRAY IRON: 
Delta BlacKoat S-5 


FOR NON-FERROUS AND LIGHT METALS: 
Delta NonferrusKoat 
o 
PARTING COMPOUNDS 
Delta Partex 
Delta Liquid Parting 
se 
MUDDING AND PATCHING COMPOUNDS 
Delta Sliktite 
Delta Ebony 


NO-VEIN COMPOUND 
e 
MOLD SURFACE BINDERS — LIQUID 


re FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
cea SPEED 


(Dry Binder) 


sonoers swwnes PRODUCTION OF 


a BETTER, CLEANER CASTINGS 


e 
96°B SAND RELEASE AGENT 


SAND CONDITIONING OIL 
CORE ROD DIP OlL 
* 
CORE OLS 


e Every DELTA Foundry Product has been scientif- 

SMTA OMTERT PROCES BNEDER ESKER ically developed to provide more speed and greater 
(For ‘’D’’ »process shell cores.) x : : epee 7 

economy in the production of finer-finished castings. 

DELTA’S scientific control safeguards 

the higher quality and maintains the 

absolute uniformity of product so es- 
sential to consistently better results. 


Get the Facts . . . Working sam- 


ples and complete literature on Delta 
Foundry Products will be sent to you 
on request for test purposes in your own 
foundry. 


DELTA OIL PRODUCTS CO. MILWAUKEE 9, 
WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCIENTIFICALLY CONTROLLED FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
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The Winner . . salve Champion, Wheelabrator® Steel Shot 


Scores Easy Victory in Blast Cleaning 


Performance at Swayne, Robinson & Co. 


Scoring a 56.6% decrease in 
blast cleaning abrasive costs, 
Wheelabrator Steel Shot proved 
its superiority over a malleable 
iron abrasive at Swayne, Robin- 
son & Co., Richmond, Indiana 
in cleaning gray iron castings. As 
a result of the cost-slashing per- 
formance of this superior elec- 
tric furnace steel shot, an abra- 
sive saving of 86.8c was effected 
in cleaning every ton of castings. 

These additional benefits fur- 
ther established Wheelabrator 


Steel Shot as the abrasive cham- 
pion at Swayne, Robinson & Co. 
With its faster cleaning action, a 
reduction of three hours daily 
in the use of their Wheelabrator 
Tumblast was possible. Casting 
tonnage which had formerly re- 
quired seven hours cleaning time 
is now Wheelabrated in just four 
hours. 

Maintenance labor and machine 
wear were reduced, effecting ad- 
ditional savings. Quality of clean- 


abrasives 


ing was greatly improved making 
possible the elimination of tum- 
bling mills formerly used for de- 
sired surface appearance of cer- 
tain types of castings. 

Results like these can be dupli- 
cated in your cleaning room, too. 
Wheelabrator Steel Shot is pro- 
duced under the most rigid con- 
trols to provide a metallurgically 
superior steel shot of uniform 
quality for the maximum econ- 
omy in blast cleaning. It will 
clean faster at lower cost than 
any other abrasive. Try it and 
prove it for yourself. 





630 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Talk of the Industry 


CHEMICALLY-BONDED BRICK are outlasting other refractories in the 
forehearth of a Wisconsin gray iron foundry 3 to 2. Goes far 
beyond offsetting higher cost of the brick. The unusual 
refractory, which does not require firing during manufacture, 
is reported to be outstanding under non-oxidizing conditions 
where its carbon content is not affected. 


I TRAVELLED throughout the Lone Star State in August and everywhere 
I found the most lively and friendly interest in the forthcoming 
visit of the nation's foundrymen to Houston for the convention 
next May. You may be sure of a rousing welcome, writes 
A. W. Vogle, vice-president of sales and traffic, DeBardeleben 
Coal Corp., Birmingham, Ala., in a newsletter. A tentative 
program for the 1955 AFS Convention and an advance story on some 
of the meetings (see page 67) gives foundrymen an idea of what 
they'll find next May in Texas, along with Lone Star hospitality. 


POWDER METALLURGY has invaded the foundry! Muskegon Piston Ring Co., 
Muskegon, pioneer producer of cast piston rings, is producing 
powdered metal automotive rings in its Sparta foundry—notable 
previously for cupola air control. Object of the powdered metal 
rings is thinness with resultant lower horsepower losses due to 
friction. 


THIS ABC BUSINESS . . . what's with AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN anyway? 
A number of our readers have asked this question—or one like it— 
ever since "The Foundrymen's Own Magazine" began displaying the 
symbol on page 3. ABC stands for Audit Bureau of 
@ Circulations and AF is one of 3575 members of the 
organization. Object of ABC is to guarantee to advertisers 
that their ads will reach the kind and number of people we say 
they'll reach. ABC is insurance for advertising funds invested 
with its members. A voluntary, non-profit organization of 
publishers, advertising agencies, and advertisers, the Audit 
Bureau just celebrated its 40th birthday ... 40 years as 
guardian of circulation integrity . .. 40 years since it brought 
order out of circulation chaos. AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN is the only 
ABC magazine in the foundry field. 


TACONITE pellets at the rate of 12,000 tons a day will be turned out at 
the E. W. Davis Works (Silver Bay, Minn.) of Reserve Mining Co. 
to fill in the gap as the rich Mesabi ores are depleted in the 
not-too-distant future. The hard, abrasive taconite would 
eventually become the high-grade, much-sought iron ore of today 
but ferrous foundries and the steel industry can't wait the 
necessary several thousand years. 


TIN SUPPLY of the United States is not endangered by the Communist 
triumph in Indo-China according to the Malayan Tin Bureau. 
Indo-China is not an important producer of tin... Malaya, 
Indonesia, and Thailand are the largest tin-producing countries 
in Southeast Asia . .. Thailand adjoins Indo-China, but Malaya 
and Indonesia are more remote... Malaya is winning its war 
against Communist-led terrorists. 
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AFS Headquarters in 
Des Plaines, Ill., where 
the Society has settled 
down in its own build- 
ing—America's first 
foundry technical cen- 
ter—after 58 years in 
various rented offices. 
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F. C. Riecks R. J. Teetor W. L. Woody 


C. IMAX of a campaign that started over four years ago will be reached Thursday, 
November 18, when the new headquarters building of the American Foundrymen’s 
Society at Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill., will be dedicated. With the entire 
foundry industry invited, the event is expected to be attended by numerous foundry 
men, industry leaders, and AFS officials. 

Formal dedication will take place at 2:30 pm. AFS President F. J. Dost, Sterling 
Foundry Co., Wellington, Ohio, will preside. Following ceremonies and flag raising, 
the new building will be open to visitors from 1:00 to 5:00 pm. 

Visitors will see a modern 11,000-sq ft brick building designed for maximum effi- 
ciency and low-cost maintenance. Essentially U-shaped, on a roughly triangular plot 
of nearly two acres, the building has ample natural light supplemented by built-in 
fluorescents, air conditioning, tile and terrazzo floors (concrete in the stock room) , and 
fiberglas drapes. Décor is by Marshall Field & Co. 

In addition to offices for the Society and AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN, America’s first 
foundry technical center includes a combined library and conference room, a stock 
room for storage and mailing, facilities for small printing jobs, an addressing room, 
and a lunch room. Located 26 miles northwest of Chicago’s Loop, the new AFS office 
is adjacent to the Cumberland Station of the Chicago & Northwestern RR and to 
U.S. Highway 14. It is readily accessible by rail, automobile, and bus. 

Plan for a permanent AFS headquarters was proposed at the 1950 AFS Convention 





Foundry Industry Invited .. . 


Dedicate AFS Headquarters Nov. 18 


W. L. Seelbach 1, R. Wagner 


by Walton L. Woody, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland, then national vice-president. 
A Housing Committee with Past President Ralph J. 
Teetor, Cadillac, Michigan, as chairman was set up 
to determine the type and general location of building. 

Funds contributed by more than 1000 individuals, 
companies, and AFS chapters were raised during the 
terms of Mr. Woody and the following past presidents: 
Walter L. Seelbach, Superior Foundry, Inc., Cleveland; 
I. R. Wagner, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Collins L. 
Carter, Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. 
Ground was broken during the term of Mr. Carter, 
November 17, 1953. 

Owner representative in dealings with architects, 
engineers, and contractors has been Frank C. Riecks, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Staff liaison has 
been provided by Wm. N. Davis, AFS director of 
safety & hygiene & air pollution control. 


C. L. Carter 


You Are Invited 


OPEN HOUSE and DEDICATION 
of 


“America’s First Foundry Technical Center” 


THE NEW 


AFS HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
Golf & Wolf Roads Des Plaines, III. 
Tel.—VAnderbilt 4-0181 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1954—1-5 PM 


RS. U.P. 





Wooprow W. HoLpEN 


Chief Metallurgist 


Foundry Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Vassar, Mich. 


How Coke Size ... Screening ... Handling 


Affect Cupola Melting 


Proper selection, handling, and screening saves coke, 
increases melting rate, promotes maximum tempera- 
ture. How it works in his plant was told by the author 
during a Gray Iron Shop Course session at the 1954 
AFS Convention and Exhibit. 


@ Every foundryman is concerned with the physical 
and chemical properties of the coke used in his cupola 
melting operations, but from a practical viewpoint his 
prime concern is receiving the proper size coke for his 
individual operation and the maintenance of that size 
during subsequent handling and melting operations. 

During manufacture (dry distillation of coal) coke 
develops fissures which make it somewhat fragile. 
Although it is screened by the manufacturer before it 
leaves the coke plant, each subsequent handling pro- 
duces more fines which are objectionable to efficient 
and controlled melting operations. 

In the selection of a coke size for an individual 
operation, the diameter of the cupola should not be 
the only governing factor. There is a general relation- 
ship it is true. The use of larger coke (+4 or +5 
inches) generally is conducive to faster melt rates and 
greater ease in obtaining maximum temperatures. This 
is due to its greater permeability, permitting the air 
and gases to penetrate the bed a greater distance. 
This in turn causes melting to occur over a greater 
area of the bed. 

Sometimes, however, when sufficient penetration of 
the bed is not effected, large coke can cause excessive 
oxidation because of the narrow path of travel of the 
gases over a limited carbon surface. The effect of less 
carbon surface exposure is reflected further in the 
necessity for deeper beds. The oxygen in the air travels 
higher above the tuyeres before it is consumed which 
results in a broad, deep zone of maximum temperature. 
However, once the size of the coke has been determined 
for a given set of cupola melting conditions the prima- 
ry concern of the metallurgist is the ability to maintain 
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Pig iron and scrap storage area at back of Eaton Mfg. 
Foundry Div. plant. Coke storage hopper is at left. 


that size until it reaches the melting zone and is con- 
sumed. 

The author believes that carbon solubility or control 
is more a function of bed conditions than of any othe: 
single factor. Contrary to some data, experience has 
shown that higher carbons are obtained with larget 
coke due to the broader, deeper zone that can be ob 
tained. 

The cupolas operated at Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
Foundry Div., are lined to 54 in. ID. A 5 x 6-in. 
screened coke is purchased delivered in container cars. 











Screened coke is delivered in container cars. The 
dividual containers are picked up... 


Minus 2-in. coke is removed by vibrating screens. 


in- 


... by a traveling bridge crane and moved to the coke 
storage hopper where they are discharged. 


Charge make-up platform is at bottom of coke hopper. 


The individual containers in the container cars are 
picked up by a traveling bridge crane and moved to 
the coke storage hopper where they are discharged. 
This type of unloading facilities eliminates many fines 
due to excessive handling. Before the coke reaches 
the charging bucket it passes over a screen containing 
both 2-in. and 3-in. screens. All coke minus 2-in. is 
rejected. 

Why screen coke when all the physical properties are 
of concern? Size should be listed first, ahead of weight 


per cubic foot, porosity, cell size, etc., primarily be 
cause of its effect on the permeability of the bed. With 
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COKE SIZE VS SURFACE AREA? VOID 


PR \VOIOS - READ RBGHT | 


cueic FEET 


a 


SQVARE FEET OF SvRFACE 
AREA PER 100 


PER CENT VOIDS 


Relation between coke size, surface area, and voids. 


Table 1. .Coke Size vs. Voids and Surface Area 





Surface Exposed 
(Assuming Cubes) 
sq ft per sq ft per 


Solid Actual 
Wt. per Wt. per Per Per Avg. 
cu ft Cent Cent Size, 
Ib Coke Voids In 100 cu ft 100 ib 
24.30 43.1 56.9 5.12 604 24.9 
56.4 25.12 44.5 55.5 4.08 785 31.2 





55.3 25.00 45.2 54.8 3.57 909 36.4 
56.4 25.35 44.9 55.1 3.42 946 37.2 


55.3 28.60 51.7 48.3 3.24 1150 40.2 
56.4 26.60 47.2 52.8 3.051 1110 41.7 
Blast Furnace 56.4 28.00 49.6 50.4 2.221 1604 57.3 
Egg 56.4 27.40 48.6 51.4 1.973 1777 64.6 
Nut 56.4 28.80 51.1 48.9 1.199 3070 106.6 
Pea 54.5 28.40 52.1 47.9 0.51 7350 259.0 


Table 2. .Operating Data 





11/2/48 
Cold Blast 
with Fines 


Cupola Diameter 

at Tuyeres, in. 54 
Metal Charge 

Weight, Ib 4000 
Coke per Charge, Ib 560-540 
Iron to Coke Ratio, 

Actual 7.4to1 


11/1/49 
Cold Blast 
with +-2-in. 

Coke 


54 


4000 
480-450-420 


9.5 to 1 
70 


10/29/53 
Hot Blast 
with +2-in. 
Coke 


54 


4000 
380 


10.5 to 1 
55 


Limestone Charge, |b 120 
Spout Temperature, F 2720-2840 2740-2820 2770-2860 
Melting Rate, T/hr 13.6 14.1 14.4 
Blast Rate, ave. cfm 6200 5100 4900 
Blast Pressure, ave. oz 25 20 13 
Tons Melted, 16 hr 218 226 230 





Table 3. .Coke Usage 1948 to 1953 Inclusive 





Coke Ratio 
Including Breeze 


6.7 tol 


Tons Tons 

Year Tons Melted Coke Used Breeze 
49,602 7397 i) 

43,490 5607 191 7.5 tol 

60,944 6072 399 10.7 tol 

55,914 5258 267 10.1 tol 

50,966 5089 189 9.66 to 1 

65,358 6824 309 9.2 tol 





Table 4. . Percentage of Coke Breeze Rejected 
To Total Coke Used 


1950 6.16 per cent 
1951 4.83 per cent 
1952 3.59 per cent 
1953 4.33 per cent 








smaller coke, bed density increases and under the same 
pressure conditions the proper distribution of the 
gases becomes more difficult, causing an increase in gas 
flow next to the lining. 

This results in increased burnout, colder iron, and 
inconsistent analysis. The situation is materially ag- 
gravated when the coke contains a wide range of 
particle sizes which fill in the voids between the larger 
pieces. 

It is agreed that a coke of 2-in. average size with a 
volatile of 2.0 per cent will burn faster than a 2-in. 
coke with only 1.0 per cent volatile. The additional 
1.0 per cent volatile lowers the ignition point and the 
oxygen present is more rapidly consumed. Likewise, 
decomposition of CO, begins sooner and proceeds 
faster. It seems right, also, to assume that this change 
in rate of reaction is also a function of coke size because 
of the difference in exposed surface area. Invariably, 
when coke size is decreased by design or accident, the 
maximum temperature zone is shortened and lowered 
closer to the point of oxygen entry into the bed. 
Variations in coke size during a heat usually result in 
and can account for many fluctuations in tempearture 
and analysis. 

Selection of particle size of coke to be rejected 
by screening, for most economical and most satisfactory 
melting operations, is based on Table | and graph 
above. Due to the enormous change in square feet 
of surface area of a given weight for a coke of minus 
2 in., it appears that this particle size meets both the 
above conditions. 

More comprehensive discussions of the effect of 
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coke size on cupola melting operations can be found 


in “Foundry Coke: A Critical Study,’ AFS TRANs- 
actions, vol. 52 (1935) by B. P. Mulcahy, and in 
“Blast Variations Seriously Affect Cupola Operations,” 
also by Mr. Mulcahy, in the June 1948 issue of 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN. 

The coke screen was installed August 1949, and 
a hot blast was installed August 1950. Tables and 
graphs on this page show effects on operations. 

Summary. It is apparent from the data that the use 
of a proper coke size for a given operation, together 
with careful handling and efficient coke screening, 
saves coke and limestone, increases the melting rate, 
and makes it easier to obtain maximum temperatures. 

The author acknowledges with thanks the work of 
the following authors not mentioned above: “Need 
Stronger Foundry Coke,” talk by H. W. Lownie, 
presented before the American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute, March 7, 1951, and “Effects of Coke Sizing 
on Control of Cupola Melting Operations,” Ford R. 
Snyder, Hickman, Williams & Co. 





Free Tear Sheets 


of all AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN articles are 
available on request. Keep your magazine in- 
tact and pass it on for others to use. For free 
tear sheets, write to Editor, AMERICAN FOUND- 
RYMAN, Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill. 
Please show company connection and your title 
on tear sheet request. 














D. S. EpPELSHEIMER Professor, Metallurgical I ngoimeering 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 


D. S. Gould /FELK Research Fellow 


Coercive Force: Possible Measure 
Of Degree of Malleablization 


Graphitization of white iron can be measured mag- 
netically according to this study of specimens provided 
by four commercial malleable foundries. 


@ Coercive force is the magnetizing force necessary to 
reduce the retained magnetism of a previously mag 
netized sample to zero. It is an intrinsic property of a 
paramagnetic material. Coercive force can be affected 
by: gross composition, impurities, fabrication, heat 
treatment, temperature, and stress. It has been shown 
to be a function of carbon content in hot rolled plain 
carbon steels.2 Coercive force increases with increasing 
carbon content. 

It would appear logical that the matrix of an 
annealed white cast iron might be considered as a 
steel with decreasing carbon content, dependent on 
amount of graphitization, or as it will be subsequently 


Fig. 1 . . Coercimeter used 
to measure degree of mal- 
leablization. 


called—degree of malleablization. The matrix of a 
completely malleablized white cast iron would there 
fore be expected to have the coercive force of ferrite 
and the matrix of a pearlitic malleable would be 
expected to have the coercive force of a eutectoid 
iron-carbon alloy. If the graphite nodules are con 
sidered only as voids with no appreciable effect on 
magnetic characteristics, it might be assumed that the 
coercive force of a malleable iron would be a function 
of the amount of combined carbon remaining in the 
matrix. This investigation was based on the foregoing 
assumption, 

The coercive force measuring instrument used was 
the Bureau of Mines Model 2 coercimeter® shown in 
Fig. 1. This particular instrument requires cylindri 
cally shaped samples 114 in. long and 3% in. in 
diameter. A number of 34 in. cast rounds of com 
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Fig. 2 (right) . . Experimental mal- 
leablizing cycle varied first stage 


ANNEALING TEMP 1700° 





graphitizing time but had same slow 
cooling cycle for all samples. 


| 











; 





Fig. 3 (below) . . Hardness-coercive 
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FURNACE PREHEATED TO 
1700° BEFORE FIRST 
SAMPLE ADDED 

















force relation of 35 random samples 
of malleable iron. 
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mercial composition were obtained from four malle- 
able iron foundries. Chemical compositions were: 


A B C D 


2.57 
1.05 
0.46 
0.18 


Bars were received in the as-cast condition and 
given special heat treatments to produce test samples 
which were incompletely annealed with varying 
amounts of pearlite, and in some cases massive cemen- 
tite, in the matrix. The samples were protected against 
deoxidation during heat treatment and were given 
the same slow cooling cycle so that the only variable 
was first stage graphitizing time (Fig. 2). 

After annealing, test samples were carefully sec- 
tioned from the 3%-in. rounds. The samples were 
radiographed and although some showed internal 
defects, none was thrown out because of internal un- 
soundness. Coercive force and hardness measurements 
were made on each test sample. 


2.34 


2.49 
1.04 
0.29 
0.07 


2.30 
1.28 
0.42 
0.13 


Carbon, °%, 
Silicon, % 1.65 
Manganese, °%, 0.43 


Sulphur, % —— 
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Hardness determinations were made with Rockwell 
B because of the small sample size. The hardness 
value was based on the average of three Rockwell 
determinations, converted to Brinell for easy compari- 
son. A plot of hardness versus coercive force for a 
number of random samples of all chemistry groups is 
shown in Fig. 3. It is felt that better correlation could 
have been obtained if Brinell hardness determinations 
could have been made directly. 

The microstructure of the 34-in. rounds was ex- 
amined. The photomicrographs (Fig. 4) show the 
change in coercive force with variation in micro- 
structure. Chemical analyses of the combined carbon 
might also have correlated with coercive force. 

The foregoing investigation based the 
assumption that the coercive force of the samples 
varied with the relative proportions of cementite and 
ferrite. It was assumed that cementite had a higher 
coercive force than ferrite and as the relative amount 
of cementite, as massive cementite and combined as 
pearlite, decreased in relation to the amount of 
ferrite, the coercive force of the alloy mixture also 
decreased. 

To check this assumption, three samples known to 
have relatively large proportions of cementite with 
coercive forces values from six to 8 were 
treated according to the following procedure: The 
samples were heated to 500 F and air cooled to avoid 
any stress relieving effect in subsequent heating. They 
were then magnetized and the coercive force checked. 
Without being demagnetized, the samples were im- 
mediately heated to 500 F, a temperature above the 
A,, and air cooled. (A, is the temperature at which 
the ferromagnetism of cementite disappears.) They 
were again checked for coercive force and the values 
were found to lie between 2.2 and 2.0 oersteds. This 
result would tend to validate the original assumption, 
in that the coercive force of the samples, after the 
retained magnetism of the cementite only had been 
destroyed, appears to be very close to samples con- 
taining little or no cementite. 


was on 


oersteds 


Discussion: It would appear on the basis of the 
more or less preliminary data presented here, that 
the coercive force of malleable iron is a function of 
combined carbon, all other variables being constant. 
It does not appear to be affected by the internal 
soundness of the test samples. Although silicon con- 
tent is known to affect coercive force, it would appear 





hat the small variations of normal practice would 
‘ave no discernible effect on test result. The experi 
nental samples of different chemical composition 
groups were compared separately and together. The 
V.90 per cent silicon spread appeared to have little 
or no eftect. 


} 


There appears to be practical application for the 
variations of coercive force with degree of malle- 
ablization. If the instrument could be redesigned so 
that coercive force, tensile and hardness determina 
tions could all be made on the same sample, the 
technique described here for the determination of 
the degree of malleablization might have useful 
industrial application. 

It is the authors’ understanding that many foundries 
run pilot lots of tensile bars to adjust subsequent 
malleablizing cycles. It would appear that coercive 
force values from such a run would greatly enhance 
the reliability of assumptions based on such a pilot 
run. 


Acknowledgement. Thanks are due Chicago Malle 
able Castings Co., Albion Malleable Iron Co., Wagner 
Malleable Iron Co., and Federal Malleable Co. for 
the test material used in this investigation. The 
Foundry Educational Foundation is thanked for pro 
viding the funds for the graduate fellowship which 
made this work possible. The authors would also like 
to acknowledge the original work of W. J. Ruprecht* 
who proposed some of rudimentary principles from 
which this work developed. 
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Sample: Group A 
Hardness: 125 Bhn 
Coercive Force: 
2.7 oersteds 


Sample: Group B 
Hardness: 144 Bhn 
Coercive Force: 
4.3 oersteds 


Sample: Group C 
Hardness: 262 Bhn 
Coercive Force: 
7.7 oersteds 


Fig. 4 . . Relation between microstructure, hardness, and 
coercive force of three malleable irons. Nital etch, 250X. 








Here's How Neenah Foundry Co., Nee- 
nah, Wisc. installed Buda fork lift truck 
equipment for use on long and short hauls 
both within and outside the foundry 
building, moving rough and finished cast- 
ings, materials and supplies and loading 
all trucks and rail cars of finished cast- 
ings either loose or on pallets. Design 
features of the truck enables the com- 
pany to considerably reduce any neces- 
sary repair time. Buda Co., Div. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


For more data, circle No. 693 on p. 17 
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Three large stows of 5-in. 38 cal. brass shell cases 
awaiting melting and casting into usable slabs. 


Box pallets of shell casings are brought to melting site 
by truck and transported to furnace by fork lift. 


Cartridge cases with primers and foreign scrap removed 
are charged by hand into induction furnaces. 
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Re-Melt 


Shell Casing 
Scrap 


E. D. BoyLe/ Master Molder 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 
Bremerton, Wash. 


More steel was thrown at Korea by the U. S. Navy 
than it fired during all of World War Il. Disposal of 
5-in., 40-mm, and 20-mm cartridge cases became a 
problem as transports returned them by ship load 
for storage at various Pacific Coast depots. 


@ Until the installation for melting cartridge cases 
and casting billets for redrawing was set up at the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, such work had always 
been done at the Naval Gun Factory. Puget Sound 
had three down-draft, oil-fired furnaces available for 
the project. Melting loss in these units was estimated 
at 12 per cent and, in addition, smoke and fume con- 
trol would have been extremely difficult. 

‘Two low-frequency induction furnaces were secured 
along with the necessary handling equipment to 
achieve maximum mechanization. Result was simpli- 
fication of personnel requirements and maximum 
safety. 

The furnaces are 150-kw, 460-volt, 60-cycle units. 
Each has a capacity of 1750 lb of molten brass of 
which 1200 Ib is poured each heat. A spare furnace 
shell is on stand-by in case a furnace requires relining. 
A 60-kva voltage regulator with radial tap switch 
provides 460 volts for melting and six taps of lower 
voltage for holding (generally about 220 volts). 

Current is supplied from a substation transformer. 
Control panels indicate voltage, amperage, and kilo- 
wattage. The 60-cycle alternating current passing 
through the primary coil of the furnace induces cur- 
rent in the secondary metal loop formed by the molten 
brass. The secondary current generates the heat for 
melting and superheating and causes circulation of 
the metal resulting in thorough mixing. Heat supplied 
is controlled by changing voltage and amperage. At 
460 volts, the amperage varies constantly between 
200-500 amp because bubbling of the molten metal 
through the secondary loop results in changes in 
resistance. 





Approximately 150 kw are supplied during melting. 
During pouring, voltage is cut back to 220 to mini- 
mize bubbling and approximately 140 amp are sup- 
plied. During weekends the furnaces are kept full of 
melt; holding voltage is 175. 

Mechanical handling facilities (see layout and 
pictures) include a monorail loop, a floor-level roller 
conveyor, a straight monorail, and several short lengths 
of roller conveyor and ball conveyor. The monorail 
loop carries the two sets of metal molds in front of 
the furnaces for pouring. It includes a drop section 
to lower the molds into a quenching tank. The floor- 
level roller conveyor handles cast slabs between molds 
and the straight length of monorail that handles slabs 
between the cooling area and the cut-off saw. A bridge 
crane and grab (not shown in layout) handle slabs 
between saw, banding table, and temporary storage. 

The installation now operates around the clock on 
a five-day schedule, and between the middle of August Melter checks metal temperature with immersion thermo- 
1953 and the end of June 1954 (first four months were couple at rear of furnace before pouring. 
shakedown period at less than capacity operation) 
melted and cast three million pounds of brass. Here’s 
the step-by-step procedure followed: 

1. Shell case primers are removed at the storage 
area. In the case of small cartridge cases, any unfired 
primers are fired by baking in an oven. Foreign mat- 
ter, such as steel is removed by hand. 

2. Cleaned and deprimed cartridge cases are placed 
in wooden boxes of 120-cu ft capacity. 

3. Four loaded boxes per truck are loaded by fork 
lift truck. Boxes are then trucked to the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard Foundry where they are unloaded by 
fork lift truck. 


4. Furnaces are hand-charged. Melters check large 
shell cases to see that primers have been removed. 
Melting of a charge requires 65 to 80 min depending 
on the condition of the furnace. The melt is ready for 
pouring when the temperature, determined by im- 
mersion thermocouple, reaches 2060 F. Just prior to Exhaust system is shown in rear view of furnace and 
pouring, zinc is added to replace that lost by vaporiza- casting area. Monorail system is in background. 
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Floor layout of cartridge brass slab casting operation at Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 
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Melter at right tilts furnace hydraulically. Helper catches 
overflow of metal from each pour. 


Train of four molds is lowered into quench tank by 
electrically operated drop section of monorail. 
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Upper left . . . Gate strainer core segments are inserted 
in pouring basin. Above . . . Chemical analysis of each 
heat is made on chill mold specimens. 


tion. The following schedule is followed for the 
amount of zinc added: 


ZINC ADDED 
PER CHARGI 


CHARGE HELD 


SIZE OF SHELI OVER WEEKEND 


Under 40 mm none 1 Ib 
10 mm 3 lb t Ib 
3, 4, 5 in. 6 Ib 8 Ib 
6 in. 8 lb 10 Ib 


Prior to pouring, the melter pours a test ingot. 


5. Melter removes slag with a skimmer bar prior 
to pouring. 


6. Helper positions first of a train of four molds 
for pouring. This is done by towing the train around 
the closed monorail track by means of a monotractor. 


7. Melter tilts furnace and pours. Tilting is accom 
plished by a hydraulic double-ram tilting mechanism. 
Helper catches any overflow in a metal bucket. Pour 
ing requires approximately 4-min. 

8. After the four molds are poured, the train is 
moved to the drop section of the monorail loop. ‘The 
overflow trough and splash guards are removed and 
any brass sticking to the outside of the molds is 
chipped loose. 


9. The rolling cover for the quench tank is pushed 
back and the molds are lowered into the water quench. 
Water and air are turned on for agitation and to keep 
the water temperature below boiling. Quench wate 
temperatures range from 60 to 175 F. Quench time is 
3 min. 


10. Following quenching, the molds are raised 
and the quench tank covered. The molds are un 
dogged, and the hinged mold cover brought to floor 
level by means of a 1600-lb fixed electric hoist. 


11. A helper pulls the slabs from the molds onto 
a roller conveyor by means of a hooked bar. 





Above . Helper pulls brass slabs from open molds 
onto roller conveyor. Upper right . . . Mold coating is 
lard oil and graphite, two to one by volume. 


12. All four slabs are then pushed along the rolle1 
conveyor into position for pick-up by the monorail 
air hoist and removal to cooling area. The slabs are 
stacked in layers of four with 2 x 4’s between layers 
to permit circulation of air. The slabs are marked by 
chalk to indicate heat number. The test ingot is 
stamped with the same heat number. 


13. Loose graphite is removed from the molds by 
brushing. A disc sander is used when the graphite 
becomes baked onto the mold surface. 


14. The molds are coated with a mixture of two 
parts lard oil and one part graphite by volume prior 


to ¢ losing. 


15. Molds are closed, then dogged, pouring basins 
are swung into place, strainer cores are inserted in 
the pouring basin, and the splash guard hooked into 
place. The train is then ready for the next heat. Two 
trains of four molds are used. 


16. When the slabs are cool, each layer of tour 
is picked up by the monorail air hoist and placed on 
the conveyor table adjacent to the cut-off saw. The 
slabs are fed into the clamping table by hand, clamped 
in place by air cylinders, and the rough end sawed off. 
The sawing operation for each slab requires about 
10 sec. The chipper who does the sawing unclamps 
the slab and slides it over onto a table with ball rollers. 


Two men lift the slab by means of a grab and the 
bridge crane and position it on the banding shelf. Four 
slabs are stacked, banded, and placed on a_ pallet. 
Each pallet holds four banded stacks. All four stacks 
wre then banded to the pallet itself. Heat numbers 


are stamped into the sawed ends of each slab. 


17. The palletized slabs are forklifted to interior 
storage. When a railroad flat car becomes available, 
the palletized slabs are moved outside the building 


and loaded. 


Special grab and monorail air hoist are used to move 
cooled slabs to the cut-off saw. 


Slabs are cropped on cut-off saw loaded from com- 
bination roller and ball conveyor table at right. 
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M. E. ANNicH / Director, Industrial Engineering 
American Brake Shoe Co., Mahwah, N. J. 


Anybody Can Simplify Work 


Principles of work simplification and a methodical, 
rational approach to their application are given in 
this chapter from the new AFS book Time and Motion 
Study for the Foundry. 


@ The principles of work simplification are not new. 
The fact that these principles have been known and 
applied in industry in the last half century, especial- 
ly here in the United States, is documented by the 
vast and rapid growth of our industrial age, and the 
ever increasing standard of living which we enjoy. 

As a simple but fundamental example of this we 
can point to the steel industry. Years ago when they 
first started rolling strip and plate, it was natural to 
use only two rolls. These were heavy and ponderous, 
and their driving mechanism had to be stopped and 
then reversed, after each pass of the billet or strip, 
to roll it back again. This had to be done when the 
element of time was at a premium in order to work 
the steel while it remained within the workable 
temperature range. Production was slow and costly, 
and it was impossible to make the smaller sizes and 
thinner sections by this method because of the time 
and temperature factors. 

Then someone got the bright idea (work simplifi- 
cation, if you will) of adding a third roll so the strip 
could be fed back through the rolls by the simple 
expedient of running it back under the middle roll. 
Production was stepped up tremendously, and the 
range of strip that could be produced by the new meth- 
od was considerably broadened. 


Times Have Changed 


It is a far cry today from the old type mill with 
three rolls and hot strip to the present continous 
mills and cold rolling. But every step of the way has 
no doubt been made possible in some degree by the 
greater production, the lower costs (and consequent 
greater profits), and the wider variety of work that 
could be produced by the simple addition of that 
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third roll to the original two-roll mill. This is a 
concrete example of work simplification. 

However, the term work simplification as it is used 
today implies something more than just the princi- 
ples involved. It embodies not only the principles 
themselves, but a methodical and rational approach 
to the problem of applying those principles, which 
can be practiced universally. And by that is meant 
by everybody in the plant (or office) from the sweepe 
to the company president. 

Many plants and many companies have tried or 
are trying suggestion systems with varying degrees of 
success. Reasons for failure are many—poor admin- 
istration; niggardly awards; lack of publicity; apathy 
on the part of employees; and just plain downright 
poor labor or human relations. 


Give Them the Tools 


But there is one other cause for failure of sugges- 
tion systems. We are asking the fellow in the shop 
to do a job and we are not giving him the proper 
tool to do it—work simplification. Here again is meant 
not only the principles but the method of approach 
and analysis as well. 

Ideally then, carrying work simplification to the 
ultimate would mean training everybody in the plant 
to use the principles and the method of analysis, and 
tying it in with an adequate, fair, and rewarding 
suggestion system. Much could be done for labor 
relations under such a program. 

However, we must be realistic. We must learn to 
crawl before we can walk. The idea of training in 
work simplification for everybody is still too radical 
a step, and must await a time in the future when the 
labor-management team really functions as a team. 

To be practical, then, we must aim our program 
at the supervisor. He, as an integral part of manage- 
ment and a person above average in intelligence and 
ambition, and in direct contact with actual shop prac- 
tices and conditions, is the logical man to train in 





work simplification. This discussion, therefore, and 
the forms and examples of their use, is presented 
from the standpoint of putting on a foreman train- 
ing program on the subject. This has been done in 
several plants of the writer’s company, and we intend 
to do much more. We still have a great deal to learn, 
and hope to improve and make the program more 
effective each time. But we already have learned con- 
siderable about what to do and what not to do. It is 
hoped that this discussion will bring out some of the 
more important points. 

Why is work simplification so important at this 
time, and why is it being stressed more and more by 
industry today? 

First, with the pressure of controls, both price-wise 
and material-wise, and the increasing pressures of 
wages, material costs and taxes, the ‘take-home’ profit 
margin is bound to shrink. The only way left to com 
bat the trend is in improved methods and increased 


Table 1. .Five Steps to Job Improvement 





Pick a job 

a) One that is worth improving 

b) One that is giving trouble, because: 
1) It is a bottleneck 
2) It takes too much time 
3) It requires looking around for material, tools, supplies, etc. 
4) Costs are too high 

Observe the job: 

a) Break down the job into its details or elements 

b) Write down on paper the details or elements 

Think! Question every detail or element: 

a) Why is it necessary? What is its purpose? 

b) Where should it be done? 

c) Who is best qualified to do it? 

d) When should it be done? 

e) How can it be done a better way? 

f) Question product design, material, etc. 

Decide! Work out the new method: 

a) Eliminate unnecessary details. 

b) Combine elements where practical. 

c)} Rearrange elements for better sequence. 

d) Simplify details or elements. 

e) Look for waste and bottlenecks. 

f) Discuss your ideas with others, and ask questions. 

g) Write up your suggestions. 

Act! Sell the new method and apply it: 

a) Sell it to the boss. 

b) Sell it to all others concerned. 

c) Get final approval. 

d) Put the new method into effect until a better way is de- 
veloped. 

e) Give credit to others where credit is due. 

f) Don't forget, a change of method means a change of standard 
or piece price; otherwise the savings on your new method are 
lost and will also result in a loose rate. 





Fig. 1..The job is analyzed on a 
simplified sheet. 


a 
12) 
® 


productive efficiency—for which there is no better 
answer than work simplification. 

Second, many plants and companies have already 
installed incentive wherever possible and have realized 
all the benefits they can from such installations. Now 
it becomes imperative—to meet the shrinking profit 
margin—that they go back over the same ground and 
dig out the additional savings which can be realized 
by improved methods which were not obtained in the 
hurry and pressure of making the original incentive 
installations. 

Phird, some plants and companies, under the condi 
tions they face today, cannot make incentive installa- 
tions. To these, work simplification and methods im 
provement is the obvious answer. 

And fourth, from a broad point of view, if America 
is to remain strong, combating inflation and affording 
a constantly rising standard of living for everyone, 
production and more production is the answer. Work 


Table 2. . Twenty Principles of Motion Economy 





In the search for the ‘‘one best way,"’ check each job against the 
list of principles shown below to see what changes may be made 


to improve the method and reduce the fatigue. 


1) Begin each element simultaneously with both hands. 

2) End each element simultaneously with both hands. 

3) Use simultaneous arm motions, in opposite and symmetrical di- 
rections. 

4) Use hand motions of lowest classification for satisfactory opera- 
tions. 

5) Motion path must stay within normal working area. 

6) Avoid sharp changes of direction by planning a continuous 
curved motion path. 

7) Slide small objecis instead of pick up and carry. 

8) Locate materials and tools in proper sequence, at fixed work 
stations. 

9) Fewest elements usually mean shortest time. 
Rhythm and automaticity lessen fatigue and increase output. 
Foot pedals should relieve hands where possible. 
Avoid holding. Use vise or fixture, freeing hands to move pieces 
Provide ejectors, foot operated, to remove finished pieces. 
Drop delivery should be used where possible. 
Bring work close to point of use by gravity feed hoppers to 
shorten transport. 
Pre-position tools for quick grasp. 
Pre-position product for next operation. 
Locate machine controls for ease of operation. 
Design workplace height for sitting-standing arrangement and 
provide proper height chair with comfortable seat and back rest 
for good posture. 
Provide pleasant working conditions, considering illumination, 
temperature, humidity, dust, fumes, ventilation, noise level, color 
schemes, orderliness, etc. 
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FLOW CHART SUMMARY 





OPERATIONS 

TRANSPORTS 
INSPECTIONS 

DELAYS 

ST 


DISTANCE 
POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Fig. 2. .The flow chart summary sheet is compiled from 
the job analysis flow charts. 


simplification can help materially to accomplish this 
objective. 

Methods and job improvement can be done with- 
out expensive outlays for mechanization and capital 
equipment. The total of all the small savings that 
can be made in a plant set-up, without extensive, 
or expensive changes in physical layout or equipment, 
can far outweigh the savings that might accrue from 
a major mechanization program. 

Work simplification can be practiced by anyone. 
There are experts who can look over a situation and 
come up with the right answers to make savings and 
reduce costs almost immediately. Such experts are 
few and far between, and they come high. With work 
simplification, if the proper approach and method 
of analysis is used, anyone of average intelligence 
can come up with the answer for a better way to do 
a job. 

The proper approach and method of analysis in- 
volves the mere following, one step at a time, of the 
five fundamental steps to job improvement. These are 
outlined in Table 1. In following these steps, various 
well-known principles, formulated by the pioneers ol 
industrial engineering and proven over the years, must 
be applied (Table 2). 

The focus of the questioning attitude must be 
turned on the job under consideration, not as a whole 
but in its detail, taking only one element in the job 
at a time. 

To follow the five fundamental steps to job im- 
provement, to apply the principles of motion econ- 
omy, and to focus the questioning attitude on each 
element in a job in a methodical manner, the follow- 
ing work-sheets are used: 

Figure | is a simplified type of flow chart on which 
the job may be analyzed. 

Table 3 is an explanation of the flow chart sym- 
bols. 

Figure 2, the flow chart summary sheet, which is 
used to do the selling job on the proposed method, is 
really the meat of the program. It is senseless to spend 
time and effort analyzing a job working up an 
improved method, if a slipshod and half-hearted at- 
tempt to present the possible savings and advantages 
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to be gained dooms the acceptance of the proposed 
method in the first place. 

Figure 3 is a job analysis worksheet for simpli- 
fying the questioning of every element, and jotting 
down pertinent notes, ideas and questions as they 
occur. 

Tables 4 and 5 represent another type of worksheet 
for focusing the questioning attitude on the job, with 
space also afforded for making notes. 

No program of training in work simplification will 
be successful if a man does not work at it. Merely 
giving a man a book or an article on the subject 
and having him read it is a waste of time. Each man in 
a training program must be required to go through 
the five steps. 

After a sufficient number of introductory meetings, 
in which the subject is thoroughly explained, each 
man is assigned a project (usually one of his own 
choosing, and with which he is familiar). He then 
actually goes through all the steps. Subsequent ses- 
sions can be devoted almost entirely to discussions of 
each man’s project in turn. Conference discussions 
bring out worthwhile ideas. The worth of the new 
methods resulting from such a program and the pos 
sible savings on all of the projects submitted—if the 
program is conducted conscientiously—should be proof 


Table 3. .Flow Chart Symbols and Definitions 





Flow Charts Can Be of Two Types 

1) The MATERIAL type which presents the process, or flow, in terms 
of the events which occur to the material. 

2) The IAAN type which presents the process in terms of the activi- 
ties of the man. 


OPERATION. . Symbol An operation occurs when an object 


is intentionally changed in any of its physical or chemica! 
characteristics, is assembled or disassembied from another object, 
or is arranged or prepared for another operation, transportation, 
inspection or storage. An operation also occurs when information 
is given or received or when planning or calculating takes place. 


TRANSPORTATION. . Symbol [) : A transportation occurs when 


an object is moved from one place to another, except when such 
movements are a part of the operation or are caused by the 
operator at the work station during an operation or an inspection 
in a material type flow chart. 


INSPECTION. . Symbol [] : An inspection occurs when an object 
is examined for identification or is verified for quality or quantity 
in any of its characteristics. 


DELAY. . Symbol D 


conditions, except an operation, transportation, inspection or 
planned storage, do not permit or require immediate performance 
of the next step in the process. 


A delay occurs to an object or a man when 


STORAGE. . Symbol 7 : A storage occurs when an object is kept 
and protected against unauthorized removal (planned storage). 


When unusual situations outside the range of the definitions are 

encountered, the intent of the definitions summarized in the following 

tabulation will ble the analyst to make the proper classifications. 
CLASSIFICATION PREDOMINANT RESULT 


Operation Produces or Accomplishes 
Transportation Moves 

Inspection Verifies 

Delay Interferes 

Storage Keeps 
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Fig. 3. .The job analysis work sheet 





is used for questioning the work 
elements and noting details as they 








occur. 





enough to all of the value of work simplification. 

Further, to merely go through a training program 
once—and then expect miracles in the way of new 
methods and savings to continue to flow from the 
group, is plain wishful thinking. If the benefits of 
work simplification are to be fully realized, and to 
continue to be realized, a definite follow-up program 
should be initiated and religiously adhered to. 

One man should be made responsible for the fol- 
low-up program. Meetings should be held periodically 
(about once every two months), and each man should 
be required to submit a new project at each meeting 
for discussion and ultimate approval. 


Table 4. . Standardizing the Job 





Date 
Observed by 


Page 1 


EXPLANATION 
AND REMARKS 
MATERIALS 
Can cheaper materials be used? If so, what? 
Is the material of proper size to keep the 
amount of waste, scrap, short ends, etc., to 
a minimum? 
Is the material uniform, and in suitable condition 
for use whn brought to the operator? 
Does the operator use this material to the best 
advantage during the process? 
Can some use be found for scrap or rejected 
parts? 


MATERIALS HANDLING 

Can the distance 
shortened? 

Can the number of times material is handled be 
reduced? 

Is the material received, moved and stored in 
suitable containers? 

Does the volume of material flow justify a con- 
veyor or other means of transportation? 

Will a rearrangement of the layout or combin- 
ing of operation make it necessary to move 
the material? 

Can backtracking be reduced or eliminated? 


material is moved be 


TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 

Are the tools the best for the job? 

Are tools kept in good condition? 

Does the operator have trouble setting the work 
in the jig or fixture? In setting certain cores, 
etc.? 

Are tools and material arranged within the 
normal work area and conveniently at the 
workplace? 

Can tools or fixtures be changed to require less 
skill in performing the operation? 








A record should also be kept of the projects submit 
ted, the possible savings, those approved and put into 
effect with the realized savings, and last but not least, 
the reasons for each project not approved should be 
adequately explained to its author and written up in 
the record for future reference. 

Such a record, which should be submitted to top 
management periodically, will prove that a work 
simplification program, when properly conducted, pays 
off. This will make it progressively easier for the 
group to sell its ideas to top management, even when 
it means some capital outlay for equipment or a change 
in physical layout. 


Table 5. . Standardizing the Job 





Date 
Observed by 
Page 2 


EXPLANATION 
AND REMARKS 
MACHINE 
Are drawings, tools, patterns, cores and other 
job accessories brought to 
without delay? 
Is the machine properly set up? 
Does the operator make his own set-up? If so 
is it on incentive when the job is on 
centive? 
Are there delays in the inspection of the first 
piece produced? 
Can the number of set-ups be reduced by proper 
lot sizes or better scheduling? 


OPERATION 

Is the operation necessary? Can it be eliminated? 

Can two or more operations be combined into 
one? 

Can the work be done in multiple? 

Can the machine speed or feed be increased? 

Could a jig or fixture be used to advantage? 

If a hand job can it be put on a machine to 
make it more economically? 


OPERATOR 

Is the opeartor qualified to do the job? 

Can unnecessary fatigue be eliminated by chang- 
ing tools, fixtures or layout? 

Is the supervision satisfactory? 

Can the operator's performance be improved by 
further instruction? 


the workplace 


in- 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Are light, heat, ventilation satisfactory? 

Are there unnecessary hazards on the job? 

Can a chair or stool be used to perform the job 
ore efficiently? With less fatigue? 

Is good h keeping intained in the depart- 
ment and around the workplace at all times? 
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By Direct Mail... 


Foundry Hits Selective Market 


Haroitp Brown / Sales Manager, Industrial Castings 


Orders received as a direct result 
of a direct mail promotion already 
total three times the cost of the 
mailing. And most are expected to 
be repetitive. The article is also 
appearing in Sales Management. 


@ A two-step direct mail program 
was successfully used by Hunt-Spil- 
ler Mfg. Corp. to capitalize on the 
selectivity of their market. Hunt- 
Spiller is a large manufacturer of 
iron and steel castings for railroad, 
automotive, and commercial appli- 
cations. The railroad and automo- 
tive markets are national in scope 
and covered by national advertising 
in appropriate trade magazines 
whereas the commercial casting 
market is almost solely contained 
in the New England area. 

Since a potential commercial cast- 
ing customer can usually be deter- 
mined by the statistics in any good 
industrial directory, it was decided 
that a direct mail campaign would 
be the best medium to use to achieve 
the objectives of the commercial ad- 
vertising program. 

The mailing attempted to achieve 
three distinct objectives with the 
use of lists compiled from the New 
England industrial directory plus 
additional names supplied from the 
sales department. The first and pri- 
mary objective was to help get 
across to present and _ hard-to-sell 
customers the value to them of a 
new foundry expansion and mod- 
ernization recently completed. ‘This 
was to supplement the efforts of the 
representatives along these lines 
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Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corp., South Boston, Mass. 





HUNT-SPILLER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


South Boston, Massachusetts 


Request to: 


For the Survey Information Indicated Below 


Because we're writing to just a few selected firms, your individual replies 
to the following questions are important to us. It should take only a few 
moments to complete the questions as they require merely a check mark 


Are you familiar with Hunt-Spiller's reputation as a maker of high-quality 
specialty castings? Yes No 


Did you know that as a result of our recent foundry expansion and installation 
of fast changeover Molding Machines: 


We can now furnish certain castings at substantial savings weighing 
from 50 to 500 lbs. per flask, in lots of I5 and over? — Yes No 





We can now pour electric steel castings up to 5000 lbs.. 
and iron castings weighing 7000 lbs. ? Yes No 


Did you know that because of its superior resistance to frictional wear, 
heat, pressure, corrosion and erosion - Hunt-Spiller's exclusive Gun Iron 
is widely used for valves, cylinders, cams, rings, gears, housings, com- 
pressor type castings and many other industrial applications ? Yes No 


Did you know that Hunt-Spiller also casts other irons such as High Carbon, 
"L.C.", Ni-Resist, Ni-Hard, Minovar and Ductile Iron? Yes No 


. Were you aware that every Hunt-Spiller Casting is metallurgically controlled 
from start to finish to assure dense 100% pearlitic structure ? Yes No 


The Hunt-Spiller Metallurgical Laboratory is considered one of the finest 
in the country. Do you ever recall reading or hearing about this before? 
Yes No 


Did you know that Hunt-Spiller has a complete, modern machine shop for 
efficient finishing of foundry products? Yes No 


- Would you be interested in receiving further information on a foundry: 
Where quality castings are produced inexpensively, making possible 

~~ substantial savings ? aii al 

Where you can always get specified materials - either rough cast or 

machine finished - in castings that are dimensionally uniform and 

structurally sound? 


Thank you very much for your cooperation! After checking your answers, 
just return this sheet in the stamped, addressed envelope enclosed. 











and make it easier for them to gain 
customer cooperation in selecting 
the type of work which would re- 
sult in savings to the customer. 
The second objective was to stim- 
ulate interest, preferably in the 
form of inquiries, from previously 
unsolicited customers who might be 
embarked upon a program which 
would use castings but whose size 
would not ordinarily justify the ex- 
pense of a personal call. By ferret- 
ing out special situations where 
Hunt-Spiller’s products and _ serv- 
ices might best be needed with this 
type of customer, the mailing was 
to enable sales effort to be directed 
with a minimum of expense and 
maximum of potential value. 


Questionnaire used in initial mailing 


tomers brought 22 per cent response. 


request further information on 
castings which would result in sav- 
ings to him. An answer to this ques- 
tion resulted in the immediate 
mailing of a 24-page booklet en 
titled ‘““Furnace to Foundry to Fin 
ishing” and this in turn was fol 
lowed up by a personal call. 

Three weeks after the first mail 
ing a second letter was sent to all 
previously unsolicited and hard-to 
sell customers who had either not 
returned the questionnaire at all on 
who had returned the question 
naire but had not requested fur- 
ther information. This was an essay 
type letter which offered the 24- 
page illustrated booklet. A brief de 
scription was given of the informa- 


to prospective cus- 


Colorful 24-page, 8% x 11 in. brochure shows back- 
ground and typical facilities and products of Hunt-Spiller. 
Company dates back to 1810; early order was for cast 


cannon balls for War of 1812. 


The third purpose was to keep 
the name of Hunt-Spiller, its prod- 
ucts and services, continually in the 
mind of all possible customers of 
irons and steel castings while at the 
same time, the mailing would main- 
tain or enhance Hunt-Spiller pres- 
tige with satisfied customers of both 
recent and long-time standing. 

It was decided that a mul iple 
step mailing would be the mos: de- 
sirable to achieve these objectives. 

The first mailing was a question- 
naire addressed to either the pur- 
chasing agent, chief engineer, or 
both. It consisted of eight ques- 
tions, the first seven of which in- 
formed the reader of the recent 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram, and the products and services 
offered by Hunt-Spiller. The eighth 
question suggested that the reader 


tion contained in the booklet and 
how savings could be effected on 
certain types of castings as a result 
of the recent modernization pro 
gram. 

A self-addressed card was enclosed 
in the mailing and the recipient 
merely had to fill it out and drop it 
in the mail box to receive the book- 
let. All requests for the booklet 
from this mailing were immediate- 
ly filled and followed up with a 
personal call. 

The record and progress of the 
mailing was kept in several large 
notebooks which included all the 
names of the original lists. The 
books were categorized by state 
with the names listed alphabetical 
ly. Columns to the right of the 
names were used to indicate who 
had responded to the first and sec 


ond mailing, what action had been 
taken, and finally, the results of this 
action. 

The degree of response to the 
mailing can be seen below: 


NO. RE PER 
SENT SPONSE CENT 


First Mailing 717 158 22 
Second Mailing 497 50 10 
Che volume of orders already re 
ceived as a direct consequence of 
the mailing total 
three times the cost of the mailing 
As the majority of casting work is 
of a repetitive nature the value of 
these orders is actually much great 
er. A healthy number of leads is 


approximately 


also available with regard to desit 


able business previously unsolis 
ited. 

Despite the ordinarily long time 
lag between initial contact and 
placing of order, past experience 
would indicate that a certain per 
centage of this potential can and 
will result in future orders. In ad 
dition, the representatives feel that 
the mailings have supplemented 
their efforts and helped secure cus 
tomer acceptance of the coopera 
tion required of them to gain opti 
mum value from the modernization 
program. 

In view of the successful accom 
plishments of this program, plans 
are being laid for regular quarterly 
mailings utilizing current develop 
ments and customer savings effected 
through the use of certain Hunt 
Spiller iron and steel castings. 
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Morris GittLeMAN / Metallurgist, Pacific Cast Iron 
Pipe & Fitting Co., 
South Gate, Calif. 


System Sand Control 


in a west coast pipe foundry 


Setting up and controlling a system sand requires 
a nice compromise between sand properties, equip- 
ment, and economy. The author outlines the general 
problem and tells how it was solved in his plant. 


@ Control of foundry system sand usually begins in 
the core room. Sand from the cores enters and mixes 
with the system sand and becomes the molding sand. 
If cores at the shake-out do not add sufficient sand to 
balance the normal losses, new sand has to be added 
to keep the system storage bins at the desired levels. 
Control is more difficult when new sand has to be 
added. Whenever practical, a continuous production 
sand system should be complemented with enough 
cores to furnish sufficient sand to balance routine 
losses of molding sand. 

In discussing a system sand, the author is using as an 
example, a sand used for pipe fittings ranging in 


Section of Pacific Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fitting Co. core room. Core sand is 
a half-and-half mixture of two Ne- 
vada sands. All production cores are 


blown. 
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weight from | Ib to 22 Ib and generally 
» 


thick. The averige composition of the metal is: C, 3.55 
per cent; Si, 2.40; Mn, 0.63; P, 0.45; and S, 0.11 max. 


In designing a core sand destined to be the molding 
sand of the system, consider the following points: 


1. The sand must make a satisfactory core which 
implies a minimum performance standard in work 
ability, baking, and finally in the mold. 


2. The sand is in reality molding sand that is capa 
ble of functioning temporarily as a core sand, and 
must therefore work well as a synthetic molding sand. 

3. The sand or combination of sands selected should 
be that which can produce a ton of good castings most 
economically, not omitting core costs. This cannot 
be determined abstractly but can only be arrived at 
when all the relevant possibilities have been explored 
and put to test in actual practice. 


a 





sand used by Pacific Cast Iron Pipe is a 50-50 
re of two Nevada sands (Table 1). All produc- 
cores are blown; approximately 75 per cent go 
lriers, about 25 per cent stand up. 

used are: 

TRANSFER 
DRIERS 
loapa Valley Sand, Ib 250 250 
hire Vallev Sand, Ib 250 250 
orn Flour, Ib 2 
( ore Oil, qt | 
2.0-2.5 
in stand-up core mixes, 5 qt of corn flour are used 
‘ere stand-up stresses are well balanced and where 
ower box design demands good flowability; 7 qt 
41 corn flour are used where there are projections on 
he core or where stand-up requirements for greatet 
green strength compel a sacrifice of flowability. For 
conditions in between, 6 qt of corn flour are used. 
\tter being screened and measured, core sands are 
dumped into a hopper to which corn flour is added. 
[his is raised and emptied into a muller into which 
required volumes of water and core oil are metered 
during the mulling operation, which proceeds on an 
established cycle. The mulled sand is dumped into a 
wheelbarrow and distributed to the various hoppers 
which feed their respective core blowing machines 
located a floor below. A belt conveyor which passes 
along these core blowing stations, takes the green 


AND UP 


Moisture, ©; 


cores to a tower oven, in which they are baked at con 
trolled temperatures of 450-470 F. 

In preventing stickiness, promoting good work 
ability, and maintaining low core room scrap (less 
than | per cent), there is no substitute for good sand 
and foundry practice. The following factors are domi 
nant: 

|. Screen and measure (by weight or volume) all 
sands. 

2. Make routine screen analysis tests to check on the 
uniformity of the grain fineness and distribution of in 
coming sands. 

8. Keep core room equipment accurate and in good 
operating condition. 

1. Use the simplest mixture that will develop a core 


Table 1. . Screen Analysis and Composition of Core Sand 





Percentage Retained 
Fire Moapa Fitting 
Sieve No. Valley Valley System 
6 
12 
20 
30 
40 
50 
70 
100 
140 
200 
270 
Pan 0.4 
AFS Fineness No. 63 
AFS Clay Content, % —_ 
Grain shape Sub-angular to round 
SiO... % 97.02 96.62 
Fe.0;, % 0.19 0.18 
Al.O;, % 1.41 1.40 
TiO., % 0.05 — 
MgO, % 0.12 0.66 
CaO, % 0.09 0.14 
Na.O, % 0.04 = 
K.0, % 0.66 —_ 
Loss on Ignition 0.42 0.97 


0.2 0.2 

0.6 0.4 

9.0 4.0 
24.4 19.6 
26.2 21.6 
20.2 22.2 
12.2 

5.6 

1.2 


NWN 
ONO aNOANN 
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with adequate properties (and not much more) undet 
controlled mixing conditions. 


5. Maintain a uniform practice. 


The trend in the core room has been generally to 
use a coarse sand (30-50 AFS fineness) with a narrow 
grain distribution (2-3 screens), the reasons being: fast 
baking, good flowability, lower oil consumption, and 
ease of venting. Such coarse sand with two or three 
screen distribution, however is not suitable for modern 
production molding. Consequently, it becomes neces 
sary to make appropriate adjustments, usually by add 
ing one or more complementary sands at the shake-out 
or muller in order to secure a desired grain distribu 
tion. This is costly, dificult, and at best makes control 
erratic. 

A good, refractory 4-screen sand which can serve a 
dual purpose in both cores and molding is to be 
preferred in a modern sand system. This is especially 
true on the Pacific Coast, where the freight cost of 
good eastern silica sand is in many instances several 
times the price at the supplying city. Then too, a 


Jolt-squeeze molding line for cast 
iron fittings. Approximately ten tons 
of sand are required to produce one 


ton of castings on a scrap-free basis. 
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finer core sand gives less box erosion, less metal pene- 
tration, as well as better finish. 

From the shake-out, the combined molding and core 
sand passes into the storage bin. Two 50-ton sand 
storage bins feed two mullers. To each muller batch 
of 1400 lb sand is added 134 lb southern bentonite, 
134 lb western bentonite, 1 Ib of proprietory facing 
material (sea coal substitute), and water to desired 
moisture content. All components entering the mullet 
are carefully measured. The mullers, each alternately 
discharged, run on a 3-min. cycle: one minute dry, 
while the bonds are added, and two minutes wet. At 
a 7.2:1 sand-metal ratio with a 27 per cent allowance 
for gates and sprues, it takes approximately 10 tons 
of molding sand to produce one ton of castings on a 
scrap-free basis. Taking an over-all yield of 68 per 
cent, gives $1.38 as the approximate cost of the mold- 
ing sand used to produce one ton of good castings. 


The molding sand develops the following physical 
properties: 


MULLERS HOPPERS 


Permeability 55-65 60-70 
Green Compression, psi 9.0-11.0 10.0-12.0 
Moisture, °%, 4.2-4.5 3.9-4.1 
Hardness 82-86 85-90 
Dry Shear, psi 25.0-30.0 20.0-25.0 

The mechanical system that stores and conditions, 
this sand should deliver to the molder’s hopper an 
adequate supply of reasonably cool, well-conditioned 
sand. For the operation described, sand below 110 F 
is preferred. Beyond that temperature excessive mois- 
ture loss, stickiness, and poor workability are general- 
ly encountered. The system should keep a desirable 
grain distribution as well as maintain uniform phy- 
sical properties. The sand system should be designed 
with simplicity, adequacy, and economy foremost in 
mind. 

Over-mechanization can yield diminishing returns 
economically. Assume, for example, that the foundry 
has a hot sand problem. This can be remedied by an 
elaborate installation, consisting of a cooling tower. 
baffles, conveyors, drives, electronic controls, etc. How- 
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Above . . Checking permeability in sand test lab. 


Left . . Cores are baked in tower core oven. 


ever, a more suitable sand to metal ratio, plus a 
shorter time interval between pouring and shake-out, 
plus an increase in sand cooling by improvement (if 
possible) of present facilities—-may prove satisfactory 
for all practical purposes and much more desirable 
costwise than the elaborate equipment. 

What may be over-mechanization in one plant may 
well be sound economy in another. The cost per ton 
of good casting should be the guide to prudent foundry 
management in determining whether any piece of 
equipment or installation is desirable. Wisdom dictates 
that full use be made available equipment and facili 
ties, before embarking on charges, renovations, and 
expensive installations. 

The sand to metal relationship should be checked 
periodically. By weighing a complete complement of 
molds on the production line of the system before and 
after pouring, the sand (molding plus core) to metal 
ratio can be readily established. Once the total weight 
of the metal that goes into the molds is known, the 
weight of the gates and sprues, as well as the weights 
of the scrap and good castings should likewise be ob- 
tained. This furnishes sufficient data for deriving the 
gating percentage and the good casting yield. These 
ratios including the sand to metal ratio are significant 
and useful to quality control. It should be emphasized 
that uniformity begins with measurement and control 
of component parts of a system. 

The storage bins, dust collectors, mullers, belts, 
magnetic pulleys, elevators, aerators, plows, hoppers, 
shake-out, and mold conveyors are all related to 
quality control to the extent that their design and 
operation maintains uniformly the desired range of 
sand properties or fails to do so. A storage bin that 
pipes, a dust collector with plugged pipe, improperly 
set pressure fingers in an aerator, missing or loose 
buckets on elevators, improperly set plows on dis- 
tributing belt, poor hopper design, too light or too 
severe shake-out, mold conveyor moving too fast or 
too slow, muller plows set too high, are all simple ex- 
amples of how sand uniformity depends upon the 
maintenance of a methodical operation. 

As an example take a storage bin that pipes. Sand 





turnover becomes more rapid, because an appreciable 
amount of sand is removed from circulation as a result 
of piping. Consequently the sand that remains has to 
be used more frequently. Furthermore, the available 
sand in the storage bin has less opportunity to develop 
its normal physical properties due to reduced and un 
predictable mixing and storage. 

Batches of sand thus enter the muller at increased 
temperature, are Jess uniform in grain fineness and 
distribution, in moisture, and in clay content. Mullet 
additions cannot rectify this condition and control 
becomes erratic. As a consequence it is not long before 
casting defects such as washes and misruns begin to 
appear, not to mention the difhculties encountered in 
molding. 

Each part of the system should be adjusted to serve 
the over-all need for efhicient low scrap production. 
lake the mold conveyor. The rate at which this unit 
moves is linked with the following considerations of 
good foundry practices: 

1. It should move at a rate that is within the spe; 
cified range recommended by the manufacturer or 
designer. 

2. Within the framework or adequate molding 
practice, it should not hold back full production. 

3. The conveyor should move at a rate that will 
allow adequate pouring of the molds. 

4. The conveyor starting, stopping, and movement 
should not damage the molds. 

5. The mold travel time measured from pouring to 
shake-out should be long enough to take the cooling 
castings safely below the critical range of temperature. 

6. Proper regard should be given to the possibility 
of excessive sand heating, especially when the sand 
to metal ratio is low. 

This indicates how the proper functioning of one 
unit of the sand system, the mold conveyor, is inter- 
related with numerous aspects of foundry control. 
Furthermore, the mold conveyor cycle finally chosen 
should naturally be the best compromise between the 
minimum needs above and the demands of the over- 
all operation. At Pacific Cast Iron Pipe, conveyor 
speed is 33 ft per min. 

Obviously, working out a suitable sand for a sand 
system is a dynamic affair. First the sand must be 
adapted to the castings produced, type of metal 
poured, molding methods, design and mechanics of 
the system, etc. Once however, a basic low loss system 
sand (less than 2 per cent traceable to sand) with 
desirable properties is established, it becomes im- 
portant to make every attempt to attune the system 
equipment, pouring, molding, gating, etc., to this 
sand so that it may maintain its uniformity. New jobs 
should be adjusted to the sand in every possible man 
ner by means of appropriate gating, design, molding, 
etc., to fit them into the designated controlled range 
in which the sand is known to perform successfully. 

Thus, instead of weakening the sand to get a softer 
mold, the same effect can be more readily produced 
by merely ramming the mold less. Or instead of in- 
creasing the dry and hot strength of the sand beyond 
its normal range for one job which presents erosion 
problems, it is much more practical to make every 
effort to produce this casting with the use of improved 
gating, molding, and pouring techniques. Similarly, 


if a particular mold has a tendency to run out, the 
remedy should be sought in improved flask and jacket 
support, proper use of weights, careful molding, et 
instead of disturbing the sand. 

The need for a well planned and executed pouring 
operation should be obvious. For a mold, pouring is 
truly the moment of decision. All the labor, skill, and 
planning that go into a mold are decisively judged 
it is either a payoff or a bust. The poured molds as 
they move along the conveyor should not fall apart 
until they are dumped onto the shake-out. At the 
shake-out, however, the molding and core sand 
should display maximum collapsibility with minimum 
lumping. 

Visual check of the castings as they leave the shake 
out, or while they are in the buckets belore cleaning, 
provides an excellent check on sand performance and 
over-all practice. Especially indicative, are any gross 
surface defects, mold gas conditions, and molding and 
core sand shake-out characteristics. Inspection alte 
cleaning begins with surface finish and dimension 
checks. Good surface finish on castings enhances not 
only their sales appeal but marks them as finished 
products of engineered foundry effort. The inspection 
department should be alert to unusual variations in 
surface finish which can be an omen of an altered 
practice. 

Good sand practice receives its first important test 
when the molder releases a quantity of sand from 
his hopper. This batch of sand should be conditioned 
so as to enable the molder to jolt, squeeze, ram, peen, 
etc., with minimum effort. The clean mold, with the 
correct impression and appropriate gating should be 
capable of retaining its shape unaltered for the dura 
tion of the handling, waiting, moving, pouring, and 
all other operations to which it may normally be sub 
jected while in the green state. 

Once the hot metal enters the mold, the sand must 
possess sufhcient permeability, together with any a 
cessory venting needed, to allow the gases to escape. 
The exit of these mold gases should be controlled to 
the extent that no damage is inflicted, as a result of 
their escape, to the contours of the mold or to the 
soundness and shape of the casting until solidifica 


Molds on continuous conveyor are poured from monorail. 
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tion has occurred. Adequate and timely release of these 
gases from the mold cavity can prevent defects such 
as blows, porosity, pin holes, cold shot, scars, seams, 
gas holes, plates, blisters, various kinds of erosion 
with consequent inclusions, misruns, as well as a host 
of others. 

The mold and core surfaces should be capable of 
resisting any erosion or penetration as a result of the 
hot metal entering and filling its cavities under normal 
conditions, until the casting has completely solidified. 
Under conditions of normal gating, molding, and 
pouring, the mold should be capable of resisting this 
severe erosion and pressure of the hot incoming metal 
if the sand possesses sufficient refractoriness, proper 
grain distribution and fineness, and is suitably bonded 
and rammed. It is the proper function of the lab- 
oratory to see that the sand is controlled within ranges 
found to be successful for such purposes in practice. 


Sand Test Program 

Pacific Cast Iron Pipe tests sand for permeability, 
green compression, moisture, hardness, density, and 
dry shear at 2-hr intervals. These constitute the daily 
routine tests. Cars of sand are sampled and checked 
as they arrive in the yard. Clay content, grain finene’s 
and distribution, and total combustibles are checked 
monthly. In addition, at first indication of sand 
trouble, any or all of these tests are conducted to in- 
sure that sufficient data are available for accurate con- 
trol purposes. 

Sand testing is a useful and necessary foundry tool. 
Sand test data properly used confirm sand _ practice 
uniformity or lack of it. Furthermore, through prac- 
tical application in the plant and as a tool of research 
in the laboratory, sand testing has helped to establish 
sand technology as a respected category of engineering 
knowledge. However, tests by themselves do not neces- 
sarily make for a good operation, nor do sand tests 
as such make for uniformity of practice. Good practice 
and uniformity come about from properly organized 
and maintained correct technological know-how, for 
which sand testing is a necessary tool. Sand tests, there- 
fore, should be conducted only to the extent that the 
resultant data can be used to shed more light upon 
some specific problem. ‘To run tests that merely serve 
to fill out front-office reports is useless. 

All this is done in order to secure a sand suited 
to the desired mold. Furthermore, this mold should 
be safely filled by the incoming metal in a reducing 
atmosphere, at a uniform pouring rate, with no 
damage to the mold and core surfaces. Each casting 
should be so designed and so positioned in the mold 
in relation to its gating system and adjoining castings, 
if any, that progressive feeding and solidification are 
utilized to the maximum. The heat transfer properties 
of this mold should serve the contained castings in 
a like manner. 

The rate at which heat is removed from any part of 
such castings, granting normal section size, must not 
exceed the critical values for the metal that is poured. 
This implies control of the cooling rate of the castings 
from pouring to shakeout, in such manner that the 
metal is allowed to develop the desirable physical 
properties attainable during the period of solidifica- 
tion. Under such conditions, assuming adequate com- 
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position and melting history, the castings should be 
free from chill and should machine satisfactorily. 

The mold, during pouring, is subjected to high 
temperatures at the mold and core surfaces. This not 
only presents erosion problems, but due to the ex- 
pansion of the individual sand grains, tends to create 
stresses at these surfaces. ‘he higher the temperature, 
the more critical this tendency becomes for any given 
sand and foundry practice. Sand density, fineness, 
grain shape, clay content, distribution, as well as com- 
bustible content, are important characters in this story. 
The woes these expansion problems bring are rat 
tails, buckles, and scabs. In designing sand for a system, 
it is therefore fundamental to consider prevention of 
casting defects due to sand expansion. 

Practice in the author's plant, using a 4-screen sand 
of controlled fineness and permeability, controlled 
amount of combustibles (2.5-3.0 per cent) controlled 
clay content (7.0-9.0 per cent) with proper balance of 
western and southern bentonites to produce desirable 
green, dry, and hot strengths, has practically elimi- 
nated sand expansion troubles. 

Low scrap and good quality castings dictate the ex 
tent and nature of those ranges that are desirable to 
control. Thus, should the sand become lumpy and 
begin to show signs of difficult shake-out, the first 
thing to do is to check the dry strength. If as is likely, 
the desired dry strength has been exceeded, proper 
adjustment can be readily made by reducing the west- 
ern bentonite proportionately. However, if tests 
should indicate that the sand falls within the specified 
dry strength range, then it becomes necessary to look 
for some new factor in our practice. If it develops that 
there is indeed a new and essential factor in the prac- 
tice, such as harder rammed molds, a re-appraisal be- 
comes necessary, in which the desired dry strength 
is lowered to suit the new conditions and control 
maintained accordingly. 


Analyze Casting Defects 


From a quality control standpoint, the general 
classification of defects as listed by the Inspection 
Dept. should be subjected to further analysis, if ap- 
propriate corrective measures are sought. For ex 
ample, say 10 scabs are listed for a certain fitting. That 
in itself is not sufficient data for proper remedial eval- 
uation because the scabs might be due to erosion by 
metal or gas, or both, or to excessive sand expansion. 

These classifications are likewise broad and can be 
further refined. Some of the company’s green-cored 
soil pipe fittings, particularly the longer ones, used 
to scab in the cope until the cores were properly 
vented. On other occasions it was necessary to grapple 
with scabbing due to too narrow sand grain distribu 
tion, to excessive ramming and wet sand, to poor gating 
arrangement, and other causes. All these were naturally 
listed as scabs. It is, therefore, the function of a quality 
control program to determine the specific factors re- 
sponsible for defects, that are categorized in general 
terms by the Inspection Dept. Once this is done, and 
the specific cause for a defect is detected and pinned 
down, the next step is, of course, its elimination. 

In analyzing casting defects, the defective casting 
and its history should be correlated with relevant 
technological data. 





Now, There's an Idea! 


Solves Sand Elevator Problem 


THOMAS F. Murpny / Foreman, Foundry Maintenance 


Practical ideas, developed and 
proved in foundries and pattern 
shops, are presented on this page. 
They may be of any length, prefer- 
ably short, illustrated by photo or 
sketch. 


@ Two problems on our Brass 
Foundry distributing elevator were 
causing considerable maintenance. 

The elevator belt was continually 
shifting and wearing through the 
housing on either side. This not 
only was damaging to the housing 
but was injurious to the belt as 
well. In addition, we had a large 
accumulation of sand outside the 
housing at the bottom pulley. This 
sand was escaping through the slots 
that permit vertical movement of 
the bottom pulley shaft as required 
by the automatic take-up. 

We solved both of our problems 
in the following manner: 

The top, or driving pulley, was 
fitted with two disks “6 in. thick 
and 6 in. larger in diameter than 
the pulley itself. These disks were 
mounted directly on either end of 
the pulley and a ring of '4-in. round 
stock was welded to the circum- 
ference to minimize belt scuffing. 

The bottom, or tail pulley, was 
fitted with similar disks which 
were mounted to clear the inner 
wall of the elevator housing by 4 
in. This greatly reduced the amount 
of sand that could escape through 
the take-up slots. 

These modifications have been 
in service four months and have 
proven satisfactory. 
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Answers to foundry cost questions make up one of 
the most popular types of sessions staged by the 
AFS Cost Committee. Here are some brought out at 
the 1954 Convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Society by C. R. Culling, Carondelet Foundry Co., St. 
Louis, A. C. Sinnett, Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., and C. E. Westover, Westover 
Engineers, Milwaukee. 


Cost Questions Answered 


QO e « Normalized Costs. We hear a great deal 
about normalizing of overhead rates. Are normalized 
costs useful? 


A e e There is considerable controversy concern- 
ing normalized overhead rates. However, there is 
something to be said for normalization. The first step 
is to establish what you consider to be a normal rate 
of production. Burden rates are then established on 
this volume of production. 

Assuming that production rate increases due to un- 
usual demands, you have an over-absorption of over- 
head and normal mark-up would be expected to yield 
a greater margin of profit. If production drops below 
the established normal, then through the process of 
normalizing you have an under-absorption of over- 
head, and normal mark-up would be expected to 
yield a smaller margin of profit. 

Competitively, most foundrymen agree that during 
periods of low production it is necessary to use normal- 
ized overhead burden rates. Further, if you do not use 
normalized rates when production is unusually high, 
you are in a relatively poor position profit-wise when 
production drops. 


Q e « Estimating vs. Actual Rates. What is the 
difference between estimating rates and actual over- 
head rates? 


A e e When you estimate costs on new work, you 
frequently use normalized rates which may not be 
based on present volume of operation. You are, there- 
fore, basing estimated costs on normal production 
volume. During this period you also have actual over- 
head rates based on actual production. 

Even though you use normalized rates, you should 
maintain current operating cost data to indicate with- 
in reasonable limitations where you stand. Another 
point: after the initial run on a job based on estimated 
rates, it is always advisable to check individual costs 
on the jobs, using actual operating results. This as- 
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sumes that you carry individual cost records on at 
least all of your production jobs. 


Q e « Review Cost Factors. How frequently should 
we review our burden rates and other cost factors? 


A e e A full review of cost data every quarter is 
generally sufficient to keep your system in good order. 
However, any unusual changes which occur between 
quarters should be noted and corrections made. For 
example, a wage increase or increase in the cost of 
pig or scrap can throw your rates badly out of balance. 
It is a relatively simple task to correct rates by making 
allowances for such increases. 

Even though you review your cost data on a quar- 
terly basis, it is advisable to prepare a monthly state- 
ment of profit and loss to check current operations. 


Q e e Unusual Jobs. The great majority of our 
work can be covered properly by a basic cost system. 
What do we do about the small percentage that doesn’t 
fall in this category? 


A e e If the majority or your work is similar in 
weight, size, quantity, cores, etc., the basic cost system 
will serve for those castings and will provide a point 
from which to work in arriving at costs on the unusual 
or miscellaneous jobs. Fairly accurate costs for the 
unusual jobs can be determined by spot checks and 
time studies to arrive at the degree of variance from 
average. 

Bear in mind that costs in some departments may 
vary more widely than in other departments on these 
jobs. This is particularly true in the cleaning and 
shipping departments. Another departmental cost 
which should be checked carefully in miscellaneous 
cost is core making, particularly when core weight is 
a factor. The yield in castings from an individual 
mold may be about normal, yet there may be four or 
five times the number of castings to handle in the 
cleaning department, or a similar increase in core 
costs, in order to yield the same weight of castings. 





The main thing to remember is that these unusual 
jobs must be given individual cost attention. Other- 
wise, you may find yourself in the position of increas- 
ing production on this type of work to the extent that 
it will influence adversely the cost on your regulat 
production runs. 


Q e e Metals. Should metals be considered as a 
cost separate from the melting department? 


A e e Yes. Metals are the only materials in a cast- 
ing. This cost should be identified separately for com- 
parative purposes. It is also necessary to know this 
cost when properly distributing overhead costs. 


Q e « Yield. Is the determination of yield necessary 
for cost finding? 


A e e No, not as such. However, it is necessary to 
know the total mold metal weight for proper cost 
distribution. The difference between metal melted 
and metal poured into molds should be considered as 
a part of melting costs. 


Q e« « Administrative and Selling Costs. Should ad- 
ministrative and selling costs be applied to cost of 
metals in arriving at total costs? 


A e e No, because in certain instances they in- 
fluence to too great a degree the amount of these costs 


in relation to the cost of making the casting. This 
thinking is based on the belief that we are not selling 
metal but are selling the cost of converting metal into 
castings. 


Q e e Core Cost. Why should there be a core cost 
rate based on core weight? 


A e e [here is no direct relationship between the 
weight of a core and the labor required to convert the 
core mix into a finished core. Therefore, core costs 
should be divided into at least two factors—core weight 
and direct labor costs. 


Q e e Depreciation Costs. Why is replacement value 
recommended for determination ol depreciation costs? 


A e e Reserves based on Internal Revenue rates on 
original values are insufficient to provide funds for 
replacement of abandoned equipment. Using the same 
rates, but applied to replacement values, would still 
be short the required amount due to the application 
of income tax to the additional profit. However, such 
a procedure improves the situation and the amount 
of the difference should be segregated from surplus 
as is now done for depreciation reserves, but as another 
reserve. 


Q e « Cost of Costing. What is the cost of operating 
a cost system? 


continued on pace 62 





Here's How Kaiser Steel Corp., Fon- 
tana, Calif., is turning up significant 
dollar savings in maintenance and 
downtime by use of Tool Steel Proc- 
ess Equipment. Photo shows a TSP 
Gear and Wheel supporting a 50-ton 
gantry crane. After five years of hard 
service there is no wear on teeth. 
Small grooves in centers of teeth are 
TSP identifying marks. Reason for 
the unusual long life of TSP products 
is that they are hardened by a special 
process. File-hard surface extends to 
the full depth of permissible wear, and 
the core is refined for toughness and 
ductility to give maximum strength. 
Additional literature is available on 
TSP products. Tool Steel Gear and 
Pinion Co., Dept. A. 


For more data, circle No. 694 on p. 17 
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continued from page 61 


A e « This is a common question that is of con- 
siderable importance, especially to a small foundry. 
The cost necessarily depends upon the end use. If it 
is for the purpose of developing a costing formula, 
the cost possibly would be one clerk. In most instances, 
the necessary statistics are already available and need 
only be properly recorded and summarized for use 
when required. However, if cost control and budgeting 
is to be developed, the clerical requirements would in- 
crease. This also, no doubt, would require purchasing 
of additional file and calculator equipment. Some cost 
installations require no additional clerical assistance 
and one installation is known that improved its prede- 
cessor and required fewer clerks. — 


Q e e Short Runs. How can we apply excessive costs 
due to short runs, to the cost of a given pattern? 


A e e Determination of a job start cost will gather 
most of the excessive costs. If this is done, and premium 
wages paid direct labor operators are applied to the 
specific pattern, overhead charges will be comparably 
higher and the net result will reflect most, if not all, of 
the short order expenses. 


Q e e Job Start Costs. How are job start costs 
determined? 


A e e Determine what expenses are involved in 
starting a job in production. The elements of cost will 
vary considerably, so it is recommended that costs be 
developed for each type of job, and only those applic- 
able to the job be accumulated in a job start cost. 
Under molding, types of jobs would include squeezer, 
cope and drag, and roll-over, and these should be 
developed for both mechanized and non-mechanized 
operation if both apply in your foundry. Core work 
should be divided according to blower and bench 
work. 

When analyzing what equipment is necessary for the 
molders or the coremakers to start production, the 
direct cost of supplying them with this equipment is 
the basic cost to be considered. To this must be added 
payroll costs and supervision if practical. In develop- 
ing a cost formula, job start costs must be eliminated, 
otherwise a duplication of costs will result. To elimi- 
nate such costs, separate accounts should be set up for 
segregation of this class of labor and appropriate de- 
ductions should be made for this labor for payroll 
costs when a new formula is calculated. 

With this arrangement, the cost of production from 
a given pattern will vary in direct proportion to the 
order quantity when a fixed job cost is used. Also, if 
an order covers several production periods, the job 
cost should be increased by the number of times the 
pattern will be placed in production for completion 
of the order, when calculating a unit cost. 


Q e e Standard Cost. Should set-up be included 
in the standard cost of a casting? 
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A e e Very definitely not. The inclusion of a job 
set-up makes a standard cost on a casting impossible. 
A standard cost is a predetermined figure that does 
not vary as the job is run from time to time. It does 
not vary regardless of whether the run is one mold or 
100 molds. 

For example, the standard cost of a casting made on 
a molding machine is determined to be $5.00 per piece. 
If the standard set-up cost of 30¢ were included, the 
apparent “standard cost” would then be $5.30 if one 
piece were being run. If the order were for 10 pieces, 
the set-up would be 3¢ per mold and the apparent 
“standard cost” would be $5.03 per casting. Such 
fluctuation obviously defeats the purpose and violates 
the meaning of true standard costs. 

Set-up is a portion of the quantity differential used 
in setting selling prices, and should never be used in 
any other manner. It is equally important to empha- 
size the fact that job set-up must be used in price 
setting although it must not be used in setting the 
standard cost. 


Q e e Core Sand. How should core sand costs be 
absorbed in pricing and cost accounting? 


A e e All too often, core sand costs are included in 
the general core room overhead and absorbed on the 
basis of hours or minutes of direct core labor. This 
is incorrect. Sand cost is clearly fixed and is directly 
proportional to the weight of the core being made. 

The wide range of error possible is shown in figures 
taken from an iron foundry core room. The time 
standard for making various cores picked at random 
from the file were plotted against the weight of the 
core. There was absolutely no correlation. Two spe- 
cific cases showed: 


CORE DIRECT LABOR CORE WEIGHT 
A 7 min. 3 Ib 
B 7 min. 30 Ib 


Using an hourly rate of $1.80 for a coremaker and 
114¢ per pound for the cost of the core sand (in- 
cluding all overhead costs involved in sands when 
properly segregated), the cost figures on the above 
cores would be: 


CORE DIRECT LABOR SAND rOTAI 


A $0.21 
B $0.21 


$0.2475 
$0.5850 


$0.0375 
$0.375 
These figures represent the true cost picture. If core 
sand had been hidden in the department's general 
burden, its cost would have been absorbed equally 
between the two cores when based on equal direct 
labor. 

Accomplishing the proper absorption is simple. 
Just as a core department is established in the ac- 
counting records to segregate its expense and de- 
termine the burden rate, a sand department can be 
set up to accumulate all items of labor, depreciation, 
and maintenance on muller equipment, power, pro- 
rated costs, etc. The costing rate per pound of sand 
can then be fixed and changed to each job on the basis 
of the actual requirements of that job. 








Putte Stop repeated, severe burn-out of cupola 
lining at point shown on diagram. Cupola has a 51-in. 
shell lined to 33 in., a rear slag hole, four 5 x 12-in. 
tuyeres, a ratio of total tuyere area to melting zone 
area of 1:3.5, and a fan-type, constant-speed blower. 


Solution. At first it appeared from the position of 
entrance of air into the wind box that tuyeres No. | 
and 2 were receiving excessive amounts of air, causing 
greater penetration and excessive burn-out at the 
point indicated on diagram. To remedy this, 14-in. 
plates were cut from steel scrap to fit in the bottom 
of the tuyeres in hope of obtaining a more even dis 
tribution of air by blocking the tuyeres thought to be 
receiving a larger quantity of air. To determine the 
total number of plates which could be inserted in the 
tuyeres, without drastically changing the melting 
operation, we arbitrarily selected a tuyere to melt- 
zone-area-ratio of 1:4 as a maximum. This would 
allow us to insert two 14-in. plates in each tuyere, and 
would reduce the total area by 24 sq in. (14 x 12 x 4). 
Plates could be moved from one tuyere to another 


Checking tuyeres of cupola during study of air distribu- 
tion are Tommie Hill (left) and Ernest Perry. 


Curing Cupola Burn-Out 


for better distribution of blast without changing the 
tuyere ratio. 

With the cupola cleaned and patched and the bot- 
tom doors open, the wind was turned on and let run 
for a minute or two to become stabilized. If a variable 
speed blower is available only about 4% to 4 speed 
is required, but in our case the blower was run at 
normal speed. With the aid of a velometer, we meas- 
ured relative air velocity by determining the number 
of revolutions the velometer made in a specified length 
of time (minimum 30 seconds) at the throat of each 
tuyere. 

It is important to hold the velometer in the main 
air stream of each tuyere even if it must be held to 
one side or the other of the tuyere itself. This insures 
getting a maximum reading on each tuyere and thus 
a measure of penetration of the air blast. The readings 
are used for comparison with each other and therefore 
it is not necessary to convert these figures to feet per 
second because the ultimate desire is to have each 
tuyere reading the same, or as nearly so, as possible. 

Our first set of readings with two 14-in. plates in 
each tuvere were: No. 1, 1460; No. 2, 940; No. 3, 1130; 
and No. 4, 2160. Tuyeres 2 and 3 were receiving the 
least amount of air and No. | and 4 the most—some- 
what different from our first assumption. 


In attempting to get a balance, the two plates from 


J. A. Dean/Manager, Nemco Foundry 
Div. of Nelson Electric Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla 





FROM 
BLOWER 


WIND - BOX 
PLATE 


CO] 


TUYERE TUYERE 
4 DOOR 


al 
( — 


FOR BOLT 
R= RADIUS OF 
TAP CUPOLA 
HOLE 


TUYERE 


Burn-out in relation of tuyeres and blast pipe is shown at 
left. At right is No. 4 tuyere with throttling plates in place 
and sketch of plate. 
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No. | tuyere were placed in No. 4, and the plates were 
removed from No. 2, one being placed in No. 3, the 
other in No. 4. Tuyeres 1 and 2 were now completely 
open, No. 3 had three plates and No. 4 had five plates. 

A second set of readings showed: No. 1, 580; No. 2, 
1250; No. 3, 1570; and No. 4, 1880. This was some 
improvement, but showed that it would be impossible 
to balance the cupola by the further insertion of plates 
without a drastic change in the tuyere ratio and thus 
a change in the melting operation. Therefore, some 
other method of redistribution of air had to be found. 

On our cupola the tuyeres are located just below 
the wind box (see sketch) so that a plate cut as shown 
could be inserted in the tuyere door and bolted flat 
on the bottom of the wind box, partially covering the 
opening between the wind box and the tuyere. Two 
plates were cut and bolted in place with an opening 
of approximately 4 in. A third set of readings gave: 


Restore America's 
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No. 1, 1040; No. 2, 1345; No. 3, 1730; and No. 4, 1870. 

After adjusting the plates to reduce the quantity 
of air entering No. 4, a fourth set of readings showed: 
No. 1, 1700; No. 2, 1310; No. 3, 1420; and No. 4, 1575. 
Plates similar to the one shown in the diagram could 
have been inserted above each tuyere but this did not 
seem necessary. 


Payoff. The cupola has been brought into a more 
nearly balanced wind condition, the hot spot com- 
pletely eliminated, and a better melting operation 
obtained. Total cost: two nuts and bolts, some scrap 
plates, and a little acetylene cutting. 


Acknowledgment. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the assistance of Jack Doerres (then with Great 
Lakes Carbon Co., St. Louis, who supplied the vel- 
ometer), Ernest Perry, general foreman, and Tommie 
Hill, cupola tender. 


First lron Works 


Birthplace of the iron and steel industry and loca 
tion of the New World’s first operating foundry have 
been restored and were dedicated September 17 at 
Saugus, Mass., 10 miles north of Boston. Operated 
from about 1646 to 1670, the Saugus Ironworks was 
rebuilt at a cost of more than $114 million. Dedication 
of the restored buildings and equipment climaxed six 
years of research and reconstruction sponsored by the 
First Iron Works Association and financed by the 
American iron and steel industry. 

Built just 25 years after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Saugus works was equal to some of the finest plants 
in Europe. A large operation, the plant employed 
about 80 and produced about 150 tons of cast and 
wrought products a year. The 21-ft high furnace (left) 
produced cast iron sows (bars) for conversion to 
wrought iron, as well as metal for castings. 





Foundry Facts 


Recommended Minimum Standard for Commercial 


Carbon Steel Castings 


ORIGINATED BY 
STEEL FOUNDERS’ SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


® This recommended minimum standard is 
applicable to steel castings commonly re- 
ferred to as “commercial carbon steel cast- 
ings” (readily weldable grade). 

This minimum standard shall apply only 
when no customer specification, calling for 
another order of quality, is made a part of 
an order. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the requirements of this standard are sug- 
gested minimums, and that they are not in- 
tended to influence in any way the production 
of castings which are improvements on these 
minimums. 

It is the intent of this recommended mini- 
mum standard that all clauses apply unless 
otherwise agreed upon by producer and cus- 
tomer. 


A. .Material and Workmanship 


A-1l. The castings shall, as determined by 
visual examination, be free from cracks, 
shrinkage cavities, hot tears, swells, scabs, 
blowholes, and pinhole porsity, that impair 
the utility of the castings. 


A-2. Castings shall be free from sand and 
scale on all surfaces to the extent that nor- 
mal machining operations can be performed 
without the necessity for further cleaning by 
the customer. 


B. . Detail Requirements 


B-1. Castings shall have gates and risers re- 
moved in such a manner that no riser or 
gate stub projects beyond the casting design 
contour in an amount that would exceed the 
following values: 


RISER OR GATE 
MAXIMUM 
DIMENSION, IN. 
Up to 4 , 

4+ to8 
8+ to 20 
20+ to 30 y 
Over 30 3 


MAXIMUM 
PROJECTION, IN. 


B-2. The removal of gates and risers shall 
not produce depressions which are more 
than 4%” below the casting design surface; 
except that for castings having risers greater 
than 20” maximum dimension the depression 
shall not be more than 14” below the cast- 
ing design surface. 


B-3. The responsibility for furnishing cast- 
ings that can be laid out and machined to 
the finished dimensions, within the tolerances 
given and without further straightening by 
the customer, shall rest with the foundry only 
if both a pattern and drawings are furnished. 
If the foundry is furnished a pattern without 
accompanying drawings, the foundry fulfills 
its responsibility as to casting dimensions by 
furnishing castings which are true to the 
pattern. 


B-4. Castings shall be within a weight limit 
of +5 or —3 per cent. 


C. .Heat Treatment 


C-1. Pyrometric equipment shall be used to 
enable the heat treating procedures given in 
C2 to C4 to be satisfactorily carried out. 
Pyrometric equipment shall be maintained 
in accurate condition at all times. Checks 


Steel Casting Standard 


or 


— 
_* 


eee eben 


pedrdeoepeep eet tr 


Recommended minimum standard calls for continuous control of quality of steel castings through 
determination of tensile strength, yield point, elongation, and reduction in area. 
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Release Tentative Program 


For 1955 AFS Convention 


ee for the 1955 AFS Conven- 
tion, to be held in Houston, Texas, 
May 23 through 27, is taking shape as 
technical committees develop plans for 
the five-day non-exhibit meeting. As in 
the past, technical sessions are grouped 
by foundry interest to enable busy found- 
rymen to take in the maximum number 
of meetings in the minimum time. Thus 
(see adjacent tentative program) brass 
and bronze, malleable, and light metals 
sessions are scheduled for the early part 
of the week while gray iron and steel are 
scheduled for the middle and latter part 
of the week. 

Sand sessions will run throughout the 
week, Others, such as safety, hygiene, and 
air pollution control, education, industrial 
engineering, refractories, and heat trans- 
fer are planned for the middle of the 
week. 

Technical highlight of AFS Conven- 
tion Week will be the Charles Edgar 
Hoyt Lecture the morning of Wednesday, 
May 25, with F. J. Walls, International 
Nickel Co., Detroit, as speaker. The 
Hoyt Lecture will follow the Annual 
Business Meeting at which President 
F. J. Dost, Sterling Foundry Co., Welling- 
ton, Ohio, will deliver his presidential 
address and present cash awards and cer- 
tificates to top winners in the AFS Ap- 
prentice Contest. 

In addition to the more formal tech- 
nical meetings at which prepared papers 
will be presented, there will be a number 
of round table luncheons and shop course 
sessions. The informal, give-and-take dis- 
cussions of these sessions will appeal 
again this year, as in the past, to found- 
rymen interested in discussing shop prob- 
lems. 

For the first time, the Light Metals 
Div. will sponsor at least one paper by 
a member of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. The Association of American 
Railroads will be represented by at least 
one paper dealing with recent improve- 
ments in steel castings for railroad equip- 
ment. 

Exchange papers are expected from 
the technical foundry groups of England, 
Australia, Switzerland, and Germany. A 
series of papers sponsored by the Gray 
Iron Div. will deal with large-scale exper- 
iments in desulphurizing, carbon control, 
and upgrading of iron by carbide injec- 
tion. 


The Cost Committee will sponsor at 
least two papers dealing with top man- 
agement problems. 

Program of the Sand Div. is virtually 
complete. It has been developed around 
continued on page 84 


General Sam Houston leading his men to 
battle at San Jacinto. Statue stands at en- 
trance to Hermann Park in Houston. 





MONDAY, MAY 23 

9:00 am. . Registration Opens 

10:00 am. .Technical Sessions: Brass 
& Bronze; Malleable 

12:00 noon..Round Table Lunch- 
eons: Brass & Bronze; Malleable 

2:00 pm. .Technical Sessions: Brass 
& Bronze; Light Metals; Sand 

4:00 pm. .Technical Sessions: Brass 
& Bronze Shop Course; Light 
Metals; Malleable Shop Course 
—*Pearlitic” 

6:00 pm. .President’s Reception 

7:00 pm—AFS Alumni Dinner 

8:00 pm. .Sand Shop Course—Gray 
Iron—‘“Fitting Sand Control to 
Your Foundry” 


TUESDAY, MAY 24 

8:30 am. .Registration Opens 

9:30 am. .Technical Sessions: Light 
Metals; Industrial Engineering; 
Education; Malleable; Sand 

12:00 noon..Round Table Lunch- 
eons: Light Metals; Education 

2:00 pm. .Technical Sessions: Safe- 
ty, Hygiene, and Air Pollution 
Control; Industrial Engineering; 
Brass & Bronze; Sand; Malleable 

4:00 pm. .Technical Sessions: Brass 
& Bronze Shop Course; Malleable 
Shop Course—“Hot Tearing’; 
Safety, Hygiene, and Air Pollu- 
tion; Light Metals 

6:00 pm..Sand Division Dinner 

6:30 pm..Canadian Dinner 

8:00 pm. .Sand Shop Course—Gray 
Iron—“Sand Preparation With- 
out Guesswork”’ 





Tentative Program . . . 59th Annual Meeting 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
Houston, May 23-27, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 

8:30 am. . Registration Opens 

9:30 am..Annual Business Meeting 

10:15 am..Charles Edgar Hoyt An- 
nual Lecture. Speaker: F. J 
Walls, International Nickel Co., 
Detroit 

12:00 noon..Round Table Lunch- 
eons: Pattern; Industrial Engi- 
neering; Gray Iron 

2:00 pm..Technical Sessions: Re- 
fractories; Plant & Plant Equip- 
ment; Sand; Steel; Light Metals 

4:00 pm. .Technical Sessions: Gray 
Iron; Safety, Hygiene, & Air Pol- 
lution Control; Pattern; Sand; 
Heat Transfer 

7:00 pm..AFS Annual Banquet 


THURSDAY, MAY 26 

8:30 am. .Registration Opens 

9:00 am..AFS Past 
Breakfast 

9:30 am. .Technical Sessions: Gray 
Iron; Pattern; Sand; Steel 

12:00 noon. .Round Table Luncheon: 
Steel 

2:00 pm..Technical Sessions: Sand; 
Gray Iron; Refractories; Safety, 
Hygiene, & Air Pollution Con- 
trol; Cost 

4:00 pm. . Technical Sessions: Gray 
Iron; Sand; Heat Transfer 


Presidents’ 


FRIDAY, MAY 27 

8:30 am. . Registration Opens 

9:30 am..Technical Sessions: Gray 
Iron; Sand; Steel 

2:00 pm. .Symposium on Non-De 
structive Testing 
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Release GIFS Program 


Program for the annual meeting of the 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society, to be held 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
November 10-12, includes meetings of 
the directors, reports of officers and com- 
mittees, and panel sessions on insurance, 
markets and sales, luncheon and dinner 
meetings feature speakers on government 
and economics, announcement of new of- 
ficers and directors, and presentation of 
awards. 


Full program follows: 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


10:00 am..MEETING. Retiring & New 
Board of Directors. 
6:30 pm. . RECEPTION. 


7:30 pm..PRESIDENT’S DINNER. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


9:00 am. . REGISTRATION. 
10:15 am..ANNUAL MEETING. 

“Report of the President,’ Henry J. 
Trenkamp. Ohio Foundry Co., 
Cieveland. 

“Report of the Treasurer,” Walter O. 
Larson, W. O. Larson Foundry Co., 
Grafton, Ohio. 

“Report of the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent,” Donald H. Workman. 

“Report of the Technical Director,” 
Charles F. Walton. 


11:00 am. .“Report of Program Evalua- 
tion Committee,” C. R. Culling, Car- 
ondelet Foundry Co., St, Louis. 


CASTING through theAges 





as 


Z 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


FAMED ITALIAN ARTIST, SCULPTOR 
AND ENGINEER OF THE 1400's, RE- 
COMMENDED USING A BOX OF 
RIVER SAND MOISTENED WITH 
VINEGAR AS A SIMPLE, SPEEDY 
WAY TO MAKE CASTINGS, 


ALTHOUGH FACED WITH A FAST -OWINDLING 
SUPPLY OF WOOD, THE SHORT-SIGHTED 
tr ee e.; ee ae OF 
ay OF THE Y 1600 DUD 


DUDLEY 


OUT OF BUSINESS FOR DAR- 
DUCING PIG IRON! 


BOOo YEARS AGO.... 


HIRAM , FAMED FOUNDER OF TYRE, 
MOLDED A BRONZE POOL FOR. 
KING SOLOMON, I5FT. ACROSS 
7/2 FT. DEEP, AND MOUNTED IT 
ON EIGHT BRONZE OXEN —— 
WHICH HE ALSO CAST. 





CAST \RON INTO PLOW SHARES AS 
EARLY AS 2335 BC. 











12:00 noon. . RECEPTION. 

12:30 pm. .LUNCHEON. Presentation of 
Retiring Board of Directors. Speaker: 
Wendel B. Barnes, Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2:00 pm..“Product Liability Insur- 
ance,” James O. Honeywell, New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore. 

“Bailee Legal Liability Insurance,” 
George V. Whitford, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

3:00 pm. .QUESTION and ANSWER PE- 
RIOD. 

6:30 pm. . RECEPTION. 

7:30 pm. . BANQUET. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


9:00 am. . REGISTRATION. 

10:15 am..“Markets Are Where You 
Find Them,” N..R. Ladabouche, 
Steel. 

“Increasing Your Sales Through Prod- 
uct Development,” Ross L. Gilmore, 
Superior Steel & Malleable Castings 
Co., Benton Mich., 
man, Product Development 
mittee, SFSA. 

Remarks by Paul W. Vanderburg, 
chief, Castings Section, Business & 
Defense Service Administration. 

12:00 noon. . RECEPTION. 

12:30 pm..LUNCHEON. Presentation of 

New Officers and Directors. Presenta- 

1954 Citations and Awards. 

Speaker: Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 

economist, National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board. 

2:30 pm. .ADJOURNMENT. 


chair- 
Com- 


Harbor, 


tion of 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


10:00 am..MEETING. New 
Directors. 


Board of 


Third General Assembly 
Scheduled for June, 1955 


The technical administrative council 
of the Institute of Iron and Ore, Madrid, 
Spain, has changed the date of its Third 
General Assembly in the month of June, 
1955, at which time there is in Barcelona 
the International Fair to be visited by 
foundrymen attending the convention. 
Plans have been made to visit the main 
industrial plants in the North of Spain 
and Cataluna. 

Change in date will serve to give more 
time to those preparing to present papers 
at the convention and will afford a better 
time of the year in which to view the 
beauties of the country. 





Free Tear Sheets 


of all AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN arti- 
cles are available on request. Keep 
your magazine intact and pass it on 
for others to use. For free tear sheets, 
write to Editor, AMERICAN FOUND- 
RYMAN, Golf & Wolf Roads, Des 
Plaines, Ill. Please show company con- 
nection and your title on tear sheet 
request. 
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RADIOGRAPHY 
says: 
*0.K. to Machine”’ 


OMPLEX MACHINING is required to transform this 
C casting into the precision nozzle of a jet plane’s 
air conditioner. 

Fourteen intricate, curved vanes are cut in the 
rough casting’s rim. Tolerance is .002 inch. This 
means plenty of high-cost machine time—which 
could be a total loss if it is left to the cutting tools 
to find any defect in the casting. 

Radiography avoids that ...shows up shrink or 
other faults before machining is begun. Only those 
castings proved sound are worked. Time and money 
both are saved. 

Easy to see, isn’t it, how radiography pays off? 
And if you would like to know other ways it can 
help you, like improving yield in production runs, 
here’s a suggestion: Talk it over with your x-ray 
dealer. Or, if you like, drop us a note saying, “Send 
me a free copy of Radiography as a Foundry Tool.” 


Radiography... 


Nozzle for jet plane’s air conditioner which keeps 
cockpit temperature down. 


» GD 


Radiograph shows castings with ‘shrink’"’—saves 
costly machining time. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


another important example of Photography at Work 
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Foundry Tradenews 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has acquired Dailey, Brenner & 
Schreiber, Inc., management consultants. 
It will be operated as a division of the 
parent company, with Lester B. Knight 
as chairman and Roger Kent Dailey as 
president. Mr. Daily also becomes vice- 
president of Lester B. Knight & As- 
sociates. 


inductotherm Corp., Glenolden, Pa., an- 
nounces the Inducto Heating and Melting 
Equipment, a newly-designed line of high 
frequency induction equipment for fer- 
rous or non-ferrous metals. Included in 
the line is the Inducto Metal Melter, a 
unit in which the melting table is an 
integral part of the cabinet. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, has published a bulletin “Controlled 
Castings” which provides details of 
foundry facilities at Cooper for casting 
gray iron, Meehanite and ductile iron. 
Bulletin gives range and capacity of 
foundry for molding and shows types 
of castings now produced. 


Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago, has published 
a booklet, “Gray Iron Castings, Specifi- 
cation Engineered,” which points out 
engineering considerations and illustrates 
the plant and many of the castings 
produced. 


Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
has completed a new $1,250,000 addition 
for the manufacture of shell molded cast- 
ings. Addition is designed to produce 
gray and nodular iron castings by the 
newly developed shell molding process 
on a mass production basis. 


Alloy Casting Institute has published a 
set of data sheets covering the properties 
of all the more popular grades of alloys 
used for corrosion resistant (stainless 
Steel) Castings. Consisting of 13 indi- 
vidual data sheets describing each of the 
cast corrosion resistant alloy grades, the 
complete set is bound in a file folder. 


Lithium Corp. of America, inc., Min- 
neapolis, has opened a sales office in 
New York City. J. Douglas Campbell 
is the representative in charge. 


City Pattern Foundry and Machine Co., 
Detroit, has published a booklet which 
takes you on a picture trip through the 
firm’s plant. 


Foundry Service Co., Birmingham Ala., 
is a new representative for the Ironton 
Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio. The com- 
pany will handle accounts in Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. A com- 
plete warehouse stock will be main- 
tained here for prompt shipments. 
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American Brake Shoe Co. has published 
its first complete catalog, with emphasis 
on industrial products. The 48-page, two- 
color book illustrates representative parts 
produced by 11 divisions of the com- 
pany and details physical properties or 
characteristics where pertinent. 


Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J. 
has announceca that in view of continued 
extension of facilities and services the 
name of the company has been changed 
to Cooper Alloy Corp. 


Mercast Corp., New York City, has re- 
leased a new booklet which presents the 
complete story of the use anc advan- 
tages of the frozen mercury process for 
producing larger and more complex pre- 
cision castings. Eight-page booklet is 
liberally illustrated with step-by-step 
action photos of the process, plus numer- 
ous pictures of finished parts. 


Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., has announced 
the opening of a new district office and 
warehouse at 4000 East 16th St., In- 
dianapolis. The completion of a new 
foundry and metal finishing supply ware- 
house in Windsor, Ontario, near their 
present plant and warehouse at 1262 
McDougall, has also been announced. 
A new addition to the Springfield, Ohio, 
plant was also completed. 


R. Lavin & Sons, Inc., has announced the 
completion of over 50,000 sq ft of ad- 
ditional new production facilities at its 
Chicago Plant. 


Basic Refractories, Inc., Cleveland, was 
announced as one of the 23 recipients 
of the “Second Annual Saturday Review 
Awards” for distiguished advertising in 
1953. The award is presented “. . . to 
recognize annually national advertise- 
ments which best serve the public in- 
terest, and which most searchingly docu- 
ment the continuing miracle of America.” 
Copies of the 13 ads, in booklet form, 
are available from the company on re- 
quest. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has formed a Custom Casting 
Division, Heading the sales end of the 
new division is J. D. Johnson, formerly 
director of foundry research for Archer 
Daniels Midland Co. H. M. Patton will 
be in charge of custom casting produc- 
tion. He was foundry superintendent for 
American Hoist for the past 12 years. 


Mercast Corp., New York, and Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds Ltd., London, Eng., 
have jointly formed a Britsh company, 
Merccast (Great Britain) Ltd., to license 
the use of the Mercast process to firms 
in the United Kingdom and the British 
Commonwealth (excluding Canada). 


The first nuclear reactor for industrial 
research will be established at Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois Institute 


_ of Technology, Chicago. Plans are being 


submitted to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for consideration of the design, 
building plans, and schedule of operation. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
announced the appointment of the 
Landes, Zachary and Peterson Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, as its new distributor to cover 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and New Mexico. 


National Pressure Cooker Co. (Canada) 
Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario has 
changed the firm name to National PRESTO 
Industries of Canada, Ltd. 


A new process for the production of titanium metal, developed by Union Carbide and Carbon 

Corp., is shown here in operation on a pilot-plant scale in the corporation's metals research 

laboratories in Niagara Falls, N. Y. The process will be launched commercially in a new 
plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, which will produce at least 7500 tons of metal a year. 





AIR 
POLLUTION 


Dust Covered Cars Offer VISUAL PROOF 


That a Dust Control Problem 


is Just HALF LICKED 


j= a look at the cars in your parking lot. by AAF equipment. Dynarnic precipitators, hydro- 
They quickly show the effects of settled materials, Static precipitators, dry centrifugals, fabric 
many of which damage automotive finishes in arresters—you'll find them all in the AAF line. 
surprisingly short periods of contact time. There’s a unit to cope with any type of dust— 


completely. 


If such dust is a source of irritation and expense 
to your employees, you can be sure that it is Let your parking lot be the metering device for 
equally offensive to the surrounding neighbor- dust conditions in your plant area. Your local 
hood. AAF representative will check your dust sources 
and recommend effective, economical means of 


It’s a problem resulting from half-way measures 


ah RP control. Call him today or write us direct. 
—solving inside dust problems at the expense of . — . 


outside areas. AAF EQUIPMENT DOES THE COMPLETE JOB 
The solution is complete dust control as provided — INSIDE AND OUT. 


AAR , on Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P,Q. © 104 Central Avenue, Lovisville 8, Kentucky 
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How many pounds 
are sirloin steak? 


[] 250 Ibs. ((] 150 lbs. [(] 50 lbs. 


Experienced space buyers recognize that the entire 
circulation of a publication isn’t necessarily all 
“eatin’ meat” for every advertiser. It’s who, where 
and how that counts, not end figures. Careful study 
of all available circulation FACTS as related to 
markets is required to appraise media for its adver- 
tising value. 

The audited information in A.B.C. reports for 
business publications includes: A breakdown of sub- 
scribers by occupation or kind of business * Loca- 
tion of subscribers by states or provinces * How the 
circulation was obtained * How much subscribers 








The American Meat Institute tells meat 
packers and housewives how much “eatin’ 
meat” there is in a 1000 pound steer—40 
different cuts from a side of beef—how 
many pounds of hides, hoofs and fats. 











Courtesy American Meat Institute 


paid ¢ How much paid circulation * How much un- 
paid distribution * What percentage of subscribers 
renew * How many in arrears. 


By using audited information from A.B.C. reports 
as a basis for media decisions, you can most accu- 
rately judge media for their value to your business 
and know what you get—how much “eatin’ meat”— 
for your advertising investment. This business pub- 
lication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. Ask for a copy of our A.B.C. report and 
then study it. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 


GOLF & WOLF ROADS, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


A.B.C. 
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REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 





The SUPER HANDY SANDY 


A HIGH CAPACITY 
INDIVIDUAL-FLOOR 
SAND HANDLING UNIT 


fills large flasks in seconds — 
that before took several man hours 


This unit can handle up to 50 tons of 
sand per hour into overhead hoppers 
where it is available to the molders 
without effort. Super Handy Sandy’s 
big sand capacity makes it ideally 
suited for use with large molding ma- 
chines such as rollover machines, bum- 
pers, and automatic molding machines. 


The savings possible through use of 
the Super Handy Sandy are almost 
unbelievable. In one installation mold 
production on large molds has been in- 
creased 150% due to savings in shovel 
time alone. One molder can fill more 
molds than several men with shovels. 
He merely operates an air valve and 
the sand falls into the flask. Thus he 
spends more time making molds and 
less time getting ready. 





Two Single Hopper Super Handy Sandys 


a common feed hopper supplying both units 


NEWAYGO tice mone” 
NEWAYGO, MICHIGAN 
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Name Nominating Committee 


Nominating Committee to select offi- 
cers ani directors for e'ection at the 1955 
Annual Business Meeting of AFS was 
chosen August 9 at a special meeting of 
the Executive Committee. Five commit- 
tee rembers were named from lists sub- 
mitted by chapters eligible this year to 
suggest members. These five, together 
with the two immediate past presi ‘ents 
form the Nominating Committee which 
will meet Decenber 9 in Chicago to 
nominate a president, vice-president, ani 
six directors, endeavoring, as prescribei 
by the By-Laws, “to provide equitable 
and constant regional representation, ani 
... Tepresentation for the several branches 
of the castings industry.” 

Members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee are: 

Past President Collins L. Carter (1953- 
54), Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, 
Mich., chairman. 

Past President I. R. Wagner (1952- 
53), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robert A. Epps, Stoller Chemical Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Representing Region 1, 
Chapter Group E-Canton and Supplies. 

Karl G. Presser, Gray Iron Research 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. Representing 
Region 2, Chapter Group G-Central Ohio 
Chapter and Gray Iron. 

D. C. Zuege, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee. Representing Region 3, 
Chapter Group L-Wisconsin Chapter and 
Steel. 

A. L. Hunt, National Bearing Div., 
American Brake Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Representing Region 4, Chapter Group 
N-St. Louis District Chapter and Brass 
& Bronze and Light Metals. 

S. D. Russell, Phoenix Iron Works, 
Oakland, Calif. Representing Region 5, 
Chapter Group Q-Northern California 
Chapter and Gray Iron. 


MFS Opens Safety Contest 


Writers of the best letters on “Ac- 
cident Prevention” will share in four 
cash prizes totalling $250 to be awarded 
by the Malleable Founders’ Society. 
Deadline for letters is November 30; 
contest is open to employees of M.F-.S. 
member companies. Winner will be in- 
troduced at the M.F.S. semi-annual 
meeting in Cleveland, January 1955, and 
his letter will appear in Foundry. 


Release Chemieal Methods 


An Air Force research report entitled 
“Development of Composite Spectro- 
photometric Procedures for the Analysis 
of Low-Alloy Steels and of Aluminum 
and Its Alloys” has recently been made 
available by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Procedures for determining 
the constituents of low-alloy steels and of 
aluminum and its alloys from a single 
sample are outlined. The last half of this 
report is set up as a working laboratory 
manual. 

Copies may be obtained by writing the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
Code number of report, PB 111287. En- 
close $1.50. 
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A. G. Lauzon, president, Buckeye Tools Corp., second from left, is shown cutting metal ribbon 
with a siandard production model Buckeye shear at the dedication of the firm's new plant in 
Dayton, Ohio. Watching are, left to right: Earl Hamilton, secretary, Hal Gummere, vice- 
president and general manager, and E. E. Reeves, treasurer. An open house was held the day 
following the official dedication and invitations were extended to residents of the community 
in which the new plant was built. 





Here’s How Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, uses the new Whiting arc furnace 
control “one-way” motor operation in conjunction with the Whiting Hydro-Arc 
Furnace. Production tests with the new control demonstrate its ability to maintain 
a steady arc even under the most adverse conditions, resulting in substantial reduc- 
tion in operating costs. New control use of motors which run continuously and 
always in the same direction. In outlining its operation, engineers of Whiting’s 
Hydro-Arc electric furnace division compare it to the work of accelerating or 
decelerating an automobile moving forward at 50 miles per hour. Detailed in- 
formation is available. Hydro-Arc Furnace Div., Whiting Corp. 
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OT i ee 
jine FANNER 


finest chaplets ever developed to insure maximum fusion and core support 
because of these features... 


FEATHEREDGE 
FUSION RINGS 


Knife-like edges on the multiple 
rings heat instantaneously to fu- 
sion temperature — completely 
sealing chaplet into casting and 
eliminating leakers. 


COMPLETE CONTACT 
RADIUS GROOVES 


Molten metal rolls up solidly 
against the rounded bases of the 
radius grooves. Greater chaplet 
area contact results in maximum 
fusion. No sharp angles to trap 
gases or weaken stem strength. 


COUNTERSUNK 
SHOULDERS 
Heavy, tapered shoulders pro- BETTER CASTINGS because of 
vide solid support to plates — 
allow full contact with molten . Assured core support 
metal, No sharp angles to create 
voids usually formed under 


heads of ordinary chaplets. Freedom from leakers 


. Maximum fusion 


. Accurate wall thicknesses 


@ If you haven't investigated the advan- 
tages of fine FANNER Groovestem Chaplets 
for your work, by all means do so now. 
Foundries everywhere have found that this 
design has made a tremendous difference 
in the production of better quality castings 
because of its extra-strong core support and 
completeness of fusion. Firms doing critical 
casting work have confirmed its superiority 
by standardizing on Fanner Groovestem 
Chaplets. Get complete information by writ- 
ing for samples and prices now! 


(4) FULL STRENGTH 


Reinforced construction at all re- 
quired points provides maximum 
support without use of extra 
heavy metal. 


(5) TIN COATING 


The surest protection against rust, 
as well as aid to fusion. Readily 
alloys with iron and steel, low 
ering melting point and improv- 
ing fusion. Also available in 
pure copper. 


6) PRECISION TOLERANCES 


Held to = .002 on most sizes, 
Fanner reputation for accuracy 
is unequalled. 


THE FANNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROOKSIDE PARK CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 


Desianers and Man 
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Members and guests attending the September meeting of the Washington Chapter, from left, 
William A. Shaug, South Seattle Foundry Co.; Harold R. Wolfer, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard; 
guest speaker Clifford E. Wenninger, National Engineering Co.; James N. Wessel, Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard; S. J. Hatchett, Canada Metal Co., Ltd. 


Chapter News 


Castings Clinic Scheduled for Omaha 


Foundrymen of Nebraska, western 
Iowa, western Missouri, and adjacent 
areas will meet Friday, November 12, 
at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, for a Cast- 
ings Clinic. Sponsored by the AFS 
Technical Dept. and the Corn Belt 
Chapter, the all-day meeting is open to 
all interested ferrous and non-ferrous 
foundrymen. 

There is no registration fee and no 
limit on the number of men a foundry 
may send. Texts and reference material 
will be provided for further study. 

Theme of the clinic is “Means Toward 
Better Castings.” Object is to assist 
operating foundrymen and metallurgists 
in solving technical problems through 
information developed for production of 
better castings. Reasons for and avoid- 
ance of common casting defects found on 
actual production castings will de dis- 
cussed. 

The clinic will be conducted by Hans 
J. Heine, AFS technical director, with 
the assistance of a panel of foundry ex- 
perts. Program for the Castings Clinic, 
which features use of a number of visual 
aids, follows: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Morning Sessions: “Means Toward Bet- 
ter Castings,’ conducted by the AFS 
technical director. 

9:00 am. .“Gating and Risering”’ 
Fundamentals of Good Gating Design. 
AFS color-sound motion picture: “Ef- 

fect of Gating Design on Casting 
Quality.” 

10:00 am. .“Casting Design” 
Fundamentals of Good Casting Design. 
Conversion to Castings. 

Redesign for Better Castings. 
Product Development. 
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11:00 am..“Non- Destructive Testing 
and Quality Control.” 
Brittle Lacquer Technique and Ex- 
perimental Stress Analysis. 
X-Ray, Radioactive Cobalt, etc. 
Quality Control. 
12:15 pm. .Lunch, 


Afternoon Sessions: “Discussion of Cast- 
ing Defects” by a panel of experts 
with AFS technical director as moder- 
ator. 

:45 pm. .“Ferrous Castings” 

Outline of Causes of Principal De- 

fective Conditions. Panel Discussion 

of Actual Case Histories. 

:10 pm “Non-Ferrous Castings” 

Outline of Causes of Principal De- 

fective Conditions. Panel Discussion 

of Actual Case Histories. 

:40 pm. .Discussion of Literature Ref- 

erences, Movies, Slide Films, Bibliog- 

raphies, and other material available 
through AFS. 

Anyone interested in attending the 
Castings Clinic may register and obtain 
additional information by writing to: 
Hans J. Heine, Technical Director, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society, Golf & Wolf 
Rds., Des Plaines, IIl. 


Twin City 


The September meeting of the Twin 
City Chapter was held at the Covered 
Wagon, Minneapolis. Guest speaker was 
J. D. Holtzapple, Continental Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Chicago, Ind. His sub- 
ject was “Safety and Hygiene in the 
Foundry.” He outlined a safety program 
based on interdepartmental meetings, dis- 
cussions, and planning periods for im- 
proving and maintaining safety practices 


among chainmen and cranemen, Em- 
ployee cooperation, Mz. Holtzapple stated, 
was easily secured when they realized 
the company was vitally interested in 
their safety. He said this cooperative 
thinking and planning program resulted 
in a more thorough foreman training 
progrem. To illustrate examples of un- 
safe foundry practices. Holtzapple showed 
candid photographs taken during normal 
working hours. 

James Ward, Brom Machine & Foundry 
Co., Winona Minn., received $25 from 
the Twin City Chapter for winning first 
place in gray iron molding in the local 
competition of the National AFS Ap- 
prentice Contest. Gus Degler, formerly 
with American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, and now serving in the U. S. Army, 
was awarded $25 for winning first place 
in the local patternmaking division of the 
contest. 

D. B. Fulton, Northern Malleable Iron 
Co., St. Paul, Educational Committee 
chairman of the Twin City Chapter for 
the coming year, presented the program 
of the committee for the 1954-55 season. 
He outlined a plan for tying students 
and apprentices more closely to the chap- 
ter through a program of student night 
activites, plant visitations, chapter mem- 
bers speaking at local high schools, and 
broad publicity for the national AFS 
Apprentice Contest. 

It was announced that the Technical 
Committee has been re-activated this 
year under the direction of Nathan Lev- 
insohn, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minne- 
apolis.—R. J. Mulligan. 


Southern California 


A social hour and dinner, attended 
by 88 members and guests, preceded the 
opening meeting of the 1954-55 season 
of the Southern California Chapter held 
at the Rodger Young Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

Clifford Wenninger, National Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, was guest speaker. His 
topic was “Digging Into Sand Funda- 
mentals.” Mr. Wenninger discussed sand 
grain distribution, and stated that grain 
distribution is the principal sand control 
tool of the foundryman. He pointed out 


Clifford E. Wenninger, guest speaker at the 
September meeting of the Oregon Chapter 
speaking on “Digging Into Sand Funda- 
mentals."" Photo Courtesy Norman E. Hall, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co, 





that good grain distribution is a pre- 
requisite for present day strength and 
permeability requirements.—W. G. Sten- 
berg. 


Wisconsin 


Two hundred and twenty members 
and guests attended the September 
meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter, held 
in the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
featuring a program of simultaneous 
sectional meetings on malleable, steel, 
gray iron, pattern, and non-ferrous. 


MALLEABLE. Chairman Fred E, Kat- 
zenski, International Harvester Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. Speaker Harry J. O’Neil, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
“What a Customer Expects from a Pro- 
ducer of Malleable Castings.” 


STEEL. Chairman E. G. Tetzlaff. 
Speaker C. F. Christopher, Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., “The Effect of Pouring Tempera- 
ture on the Soundness and Physical Prop- 
erties of Steel Castings.” Highlight of 
the session was an explanation on how 
the control of chemical composition and 
pouring temperature has direct bearing 
on control of gas contained in finished 
castings. The speaker also discussed re- 
search being done on high temperature 
impact testing to determine the hot tear 
zone in order to reduce the number of 
hot tears. 


GRAY IRON. Chairman Philip C. Rosen- 
thal, University of Wisconsin. Speaker 
J. M. Crockett, Air Reduction Co., New 
York, “Changes in Iron Structure and 
Composition by Means of Carbide In- 
jection.” Mr. Crockett discussed the ap- 
plication of a newly designed tip for 
injection of carbide into the molten ladle 
by means of a carrier gas, which results 
in a change of properties of gray iron. 
Sulphur can be economically reduced 
to less than .02%, which produces an 
iron of low chill depth and lower 
Brinell hardness for the same tensile 
strength. The iron produced by this 
method can also serve as a base for 
nodular iron. 


PATTERN, Chairman H. W. Stokes, 
Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Speaker Clarence Schmidlin, Accurate 
Match Plate Co., Chicago, “Pressure 
Cast Plates and Core Boxes.’ Mr. 


Northern California Chapter program chair- 
man Clayton D. Russell, Phoenix Iron Works, 
left, greets Clifford E. Wenninger, National 
Engineering Co., Chicago, guest speaker at 
the Chapter’s September meeting. Right, 
Chapter chairman, John Bermingham, E. F. 
Houghton Co., San Francisco. 


At the September meeting of the Twin City Chapter a $25 award was presented to James 
Ward, Brom Machine & Foundry Co., second from left, for winning first place in gray iron 
molding from the Twin City area in the AFS National Apprentice Contest. Also pictured, left to 
right, Leo Brom, Brom Machine & Foundry Co.; J. W. Costello, American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 


William Armstrong, Brom Machine & Foundry Co. 


Schmidlin discussed highlights in non- 
ferrous plaster casting. Silicon and man- 
ganese core boxes were exhibited, and 
Mr. Schmidlin stated that they might 
replace present iron and aluminum core 
boxes. 

NON-FERROUS. Chairman Otto Sa- 
dofsky, Kenosha Brass & Aluminum 
Foundry. Speaker W. B. George, R. 
Lavin & Sons, Inc., Chicago, “Brass and 
Bronze Foundry Practice.” Mr. George 
conducted a detailed discussion on found- 
ry practices, and an audience participa- 
tion feature on sands, heading, and 
gating, cores and melting proctices. 
W. R. Matschulat. 


Central Illinois 


The annual fish fry of the Central 
Illinois Chapter was held in September 
at the 497th Engineer’s Club near Grove- 
land, Ill. Festivities included games, 
movies, and refreshments. Maurice El- 
wood and Dean Morehead, winners in 
the horseshoe contests, received prizes of 
outdoor charcoal burners.—C. J. Turner. 


Northeastern Ohio 


Northeastern Ohio Chapter opened the 
1954-55 season in September with a tech- 
nical meeting attended by 200 members 
and guests at Tudor Arms Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 

Speaker was Lester B. Knight, Lester 
B. Knight & Associates Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Knight’s subject was “Modernization 
of Foundries.” He defined modernization 
as the application and successful use of 
the organization, methods, facilities, and 
controls that permit maximum produc- 
tion with minimum man-hours and mate- 
rials consumption and result in an ade- 
quate return to labor, management, and 
owners. Foundry problems, Mr. Knight 
stated, are seldom alike. They vary not 
only with foundry size and type of prod- 
uct, but also with the people in the in- 
dustry. As a result, modernization is a 
new and different problem in almost 
every foundry. 

Knight pointed out that more business 
does not mean more profits unless over- 
head and manufacturing costs are held 
down so that they do not increase out of 
proportion to the increased production. 


Overtime and excess scrap and overhead 
personnel lead to trouble and are the 
product of a failure to modernize think- 
ing, methods, and facilities. 

Cost of mechanization must be justified. 
It should be amortized in three years, or 
in five at the most. A completely new 
shop should be able to save enough from 
its mechanization to pay for the entire 
cost of the installation in ten years, Or- 
ganization and direction are necessary to 
proper utilization of equipment.— Jack 


C. Miske. 


Oregon 


“Digging Into Sand Fundamentals” 
was the subject of a talk by Clifford E. 
Wenninger, National Engineering Co., 
Chicago, at the Oregon Chapter’s first 
meeting of the season held September 18. 
The chapter met at the Columbia Ath- 
letic Club, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Wenninger said the science of ag- 
glomeration is more than 50 years old 
and has been employed by the ceramics 
industry and related fields for many years. 
The foundry industry apparently over- 
looked this fact, believing that sand prob- 
lems were encountered only in foundries. 

Proper distribution and packing are 
the most important features of good sand, 
he stated. Distribution is even more im- 
portant than clay content before addi- 
tions are made, and a four-screen sand 
gives good results. Wenninger suggested 
that steps should be taken toward chang- 
ing present AFS sand numbers. In the 
current numbering system, he said, sev- 
continued on page 78 


F. E. Katzenski, left, and H. J. O'Neil, speak- 
er at the malleable session of the October 
meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter. 
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Chapter Chairmen 


John A. Van Haver, foundry 
manager, Sealed Power Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich., is chairman 
of the Western Michigan Chap- 
ter of AFS. Mr. Van Haver 
began his foundry career with 
Grand Haven Brass Foundry 
from 1935 to 1941, followed by 
four years with Sealed Power 
Corp. His employment back- 
ground also includes U.S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co., and Worthing- 
ton Corp. In 1949 he re-joined 
Sealed Power Corp. as foundry 
manager. Van Haver is vice- 
chairman of the 1954 Michigan 
Regional Foundry Conference. 


Duncan M. Wilson, chairman, 
Rochester Chapter of AFS, 
is plant superintendent, En- 
gineered Castings Div., Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Following graduation 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Wilson joined 
American Brake Shoe Co., 
American Manganese Steel 
Div., as metallurgical assistant. 
He advanced to assistant metal- 
lurgist in 1946, to metallurgist 
in 1948, and was promoted to 
his present position in 1952. Mr. 
Wilson is also a member of 
A.S.M. 
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eral sands of various distributions could 
have the same fineness number. 

He noted that surface films hold sand 
grains together; it is possible to cast 
metal in sand mulled with water alone. 
Fillers such as silica flour increase sur- 
face area and give more green strength. 
Lubricants aid packing. Pitches and res- 
ins artificially create a round grain sand, 
and are temporarily helpful, but without 
a good reclamation system, control is a 
problem. Because reclamation tends to 
round the sand grains, reclaimed sands 
are in many instances superior to original 
sand. 

Wenninger stressed the importance of 
mulling as opposed to simple mixing. 
He said that mulling action predisposes 
the aggregate material to uniform pack- 
ing when properly distributed material is 
introduced into the muller. Mulling action 
coats the grains. He pointed out that one 
cubic foot of 400-mesh material contains 
1.8 acres of surface area. He discussed 
mulling in a vacuum to prevent aggre- 
gate from adsorbing an air film.—Bill 
Walkins. 


Central Michigan 


The September meeting of the Cen- 
tral Michigan Chapter was held at the 
Jackson Country Club, Jackson, Mich. 
AFS Past-President Collins L. Carter, 
Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich., 
briefly reviewed highlights of the Society 
for the past year, and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, AFS Technical 
Director Hans J. Heine. Mr. Heine spoke 
on “The Foundryman’s Most Unused 
Tool.” Pointing out the present trend 
toward over-specialization in education 
and in industry, Heine emphasized the 
need for a broad, liberal educational sys- 
tem, and urged the cultivation of original, 
creative thinking. 

Industry, if it is to progress, must have 
leaders who have been trained to think 
and who are willing to experiment or to 
try new methods and products, he stated. 
Heine explained how progressive found- 
rymen could, by redesign, conversion, 
and the application of experimental stress 
analysis, recapture lost business and de- 
velop new applications for castings. 
—Lewis Heisler. 
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Left to right: J. J. Broecker, P. C. Rosenthal, 
and J. M. Crockett at the gray iron session of 
the October meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter. 


Chapter Chairmen 


Fred J. Rutherford, chairman of 
the Ontario Chapter of AFS 
for 1954-55, is sales manager, 
Refractories Engineering & Sup- 
plies, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
After graduating from business 
college, Mr. Rutherford was 
employed by the Anglo Ameri- 
can Oil Co., Ltd. from 1935 to 
1939, and National Refractories 
Ltd. from 1945 to 1946. In 1946 
he joined National Engineering 
& Supplies as a salesman, ad- 
vancing to his present position 
of sales manager. Rutherford 
is a member of A.S.M. and 
Canadian Ceramic Society. 


Lloyd H. Canfield, chairman, 
Mo-Kan Chapter of AFS, is 
owner of Canfield Foundry Sup- 
plies & Equipment, Kansas 
City, Kans. Mr. Canfield at- 
tended the University of Kan- 
sas City, majoring in business 
administration and pre-law. He 
worked for a short time in the 
aircraft industry before enter- 
ing the U.S. Navy Air Force 
as a pilot instructor in 1942. 
Before forming his own com- 
pany in 1948, he was employed 
by Fred Canfield Foundry 
Sands, as a part-time general 
assistant. 








Making ’em 


Toe the Mark 


...or how Chuck Wright keeps 
center line shrinkage from drifting 


“How the little woman keeps ev- 
erything in line would surprise 
you,” said Chuck Wright, foundry 
specialist for an INCO distribu- 
tor. “Especially if you knew how 
dirty my shirts get, pokin’ around 
cupolas. 


“In my foot-loose and fancy- 
free days, each new cotton shirt 
I sent to the laundry came back 
so shrunk out of shape it nearly 
choked my ears off. 


“But after saying ‘I do,’ the 
missus took over,” added Chuck, 
“and there’s no more shrinking. 
She says the cotton is treated to 
stop the trouble. 


“T was wondering whether cot- 
ton has anything in common with 
cast iron, when Lars Tomsen, 
Supt. of the Johnson & Uhl Foun- 
dry, wired to get down there fast. 
Johnson & Uhl, specialists in paper 
mill drier rolls, had poured 11 
consecutive leakers. 
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“This was bad news, because 
Lars had always turned out per- 
fect rolls...using 1.5% nickel. 
In some, he used as little as 1.25%, 
and in others, as high as 1.75% 
nickel. Chemistry of the mix, 
pouring temperature, pouring 
technique and design of the mold 

. all played a part, of course, in 
determining whether a casting 
would be dense and pressure- 
tight. 


“But examination of the rolls 
showed leakers about 3 ft. from 
the bottom and within 7 ft. of the 
top. And, of course, they had to 
be scrapped. 


“Noticing the dirt on my cotton 
shirt, I wondered how Lars 
treated his iron. A few questions 
brought out the fact that his mix 


now contained no 

nickel. It was a costly AN 
experience, for he INCO 
lost 11 consecutive — 





each of them 20’ long. 


rolls... 


“Apparently, with iron that 
lacks adequate nickel content, the 
shrinkage is out of control and so 
a line of shrinkage can meander 
from the ID to the OD of the roll. 


“After putting in the old per- 
centages of nickel, Lars resumed 
successful production of drier 
rolls. 


“Now he is surer than ever that 
nickel provides essential density 
and uniformity so that the freez- 
ing is such as to keep the shrink- 
age under control. 


“You may not meet up with the 
same trouble that bothered Lars 
Tomsen, but if it’s a casting prob- 
lem, play it safe... just drop me 
a line... no matter how large or 
small your plant, I’ll be glad to 
help you.” 

Chuck Wright 


The 
International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Speaker's table at the Septemb 


ting of the St. Louis Chapter, left to right, R. E. Hard, 


St. Louis Coke & Foundry Supply Co.; Webb L. Kammerer, Midvale Mining & Mfg. Co.; N. 
Peukert, Carondelet Foundry Co.; guest speaker Tom C. Muff, Sorbo-Mai Process Engineers; 
F. J. Boeneker, Bronze Alloys Co.; George L. Mitsch, A.C.F. Indusiries; John O'Meara, Banner 


lron Works; Paul E. Retzlaff, Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Chapter News 
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Washington 


Highlight of the Washington Chapter’s 
September meeting which assembled in 
the Gowmar Hotel, Seattle, was a talk 
on “Digging Into Sand Fundamentals” 
by Clifford E. Wenninger, National En- 
gineering Co., Chicago. Mr. Wenninger 
stated that the best method of setting up 
a sand department is to make a good 
casting, and then set standards for the 
sand that produced the good casting. 

Wenninger discussed mixing of aggre- 
gates, and the addition or bonding mate- 
rials added to sands. Two types of ag- 
glomerating processes were presented. 
First, plastic agglomeration, achieved 
through additions of clays and other 
binders. Second, systematic agglomera- 
tion which results in development of 
strength through redistribution and align- 
ment of the grains. 

He discussed four types of bonding 
agents: water-soluble bonds such as resin; 
water-absorbent bonds such as clays and 
cereals; fillers like silica flour; lubricant 
bonds such as core oils, pitches, and tars. 
Wenninger pointed out that one foundry 
has successfully used motor oil in place 
of core oil, since in that application the 
oil was used only as a lubricant. 

In conclusion, Wenninger stressed the 
value of a sand testing department, and 
stated that the primary purpose of this 
department is to retain control when a 
good process is sound. The best labora- 
tory tests, he said, would be a duplication 
of actual foundry conditions.—William 
K. Gibbs. 


Eastern New York 


Warner B. Bishop, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was guest speaker at the 
September meeting of the Eastern New 
York Chapter held in Pannetta’s Res- 
taurant, Menands, N. Y. Mr. Bishop 
spoke on “The D Process for Shell Mold- 
ing.” He prefaced his discussion by stat- 
ing he was not trying to oversell the 
process and that the D Process, like shell 
molding, had its special place in the 
foundry. He described the steps in the D 
Process as blowing a mixture of fine, dry 
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sand and an oleo-resinous binder through 
a pattern mounted on the head of a core 
blowing machine into a contoured dryer. 
The shell produced is baked in a con- 
ventional core oven at 425 to 500 F for 
approximately 30 min. Fly ash was men- 
tioned as an excellent release material. 
Bishop also gave comparative materials 
cost for shell, D Process, and green sand. 

In concluding, Bishop said the advan- 
tages of the D Process include: better 
finishes and closer tolerances than green 
sands; high green strength; cheaper ma- 
terialwise than shell molding. Also, be- 
cause cold metal patterns are used, there 
are no pattern expansion and distortion 
problems as encountered in shell molding 
where patterns are heated to tempera- 
tures ranging from 450 to 650 F.—L. J 
DiNuzzo. 


St. Louis 


Tom C. Muff, Sorbo-Mat Process En- 
gineers, St. Louis, was guest speaker at 
the September meeting of the St. Louis 
Chapter. Speaking on “Some Phases of 
Foundry Control,” Mr. Muff defined the 
classification of casting defects due to 
sand conditions, and placed all such de- 
fects under the heading of either high 
hot strength and/or high expansion, or 
low hot strength and/or low expansion. 
He pointed out that the sand properties 
causing these two basic conditions are 
directly opposite. Therefore, the sand 
must be a compromise between the two 
extreme conditions if casting defects 
caused by faulty sand are to be kept at 
a minimum. 

Muff went on to a discussion of recent 
improvements in cupola design. On the 
subject of cupola practice, he discussed 
coke problems and acid slag calculations. 
—Jack Bodine. 


Tri-State 


Highlight of the September meeting 
of the Tri-State Chapter, which met in 
the Alvin Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., was a 
talk entitled “Core Sand” by O. Jay 
Myers, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis. Mimeographed lists of technical 
questions on the variables in core sand 
were passed out to the audience. From 
these questions, Mr. Myers conducted 
an active group discussion, and supplied 
information and experimental data on 


core oils, resins, moisture content, and 
baking temperatures in answer to the 
questions. Myers concluded his talk by 
passing out answer sheets. 

The September meeting was also Past 
Chairmen’s Night. A round of applause 
was given as the current chairman, Don 
McArthur, introduced each past chair- 
man of the chapter.—Albert M. Fisher. 


Toledo 


The annual stag outing of the Toledo 
Chapter was held in June at the Adams 
Conservation Club, Toledo, Ohio. High- 
lights of the outing included games and 
refreshments, concluded with a dinner. 
—C. E. Eggenschwiler. 


Other Organizations 
Reading Foundrymen’s Association 


Three seminars were featured at the 
September dinner meeting of the Read- 
ing Foundrymen’s Association in the 
Berkshire Hotel, Reading, Pa. Topics 
discussed were “Iron Foundries,” Steel,” 
and “Brass and Bronze.” James Wood- 
ward, president, was in charge of the 
session. 

James Stewart, Reading, Pa., was dis- 
cussion leader of the “Iron Foundries” 
group and Rex Harrison, Jr., was tech- 
nical chairman. Philip Grimard, Lans- 
downe, Pa., led the discussion on “Steel” 
and Daniel Heckman, Reading, Pa., was 
technical leader. 

The “Brass and Bronze” discussion was 
led by Roger J. Keeley, Philadelphia, 
with Edward Harkness, Reading, Pa., as 
technical chairman. 





Left, Eastern New York chapter chairman 
William C. Stevenson, Rensselaer Valve Co., 
introducing Warner B. Bishop, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., guest speaker at the Chapter's 
September meeting. 





Participants in the horseshow contest at the 
Toledo Chapter’s annual stag outing held in 
June at the Adams Conservation Club, Toledo, 








New G. E. Experimental Foundry 





Foundry specialists Jack Bolt, left, and Hugh Taylor, are shown in 

the new experimental shell molding foundry, set up by General 

Electric Chemical Materials Dept., Pittsfield, Mass., to provide con- 

sulting service for customers on shell molding problems. At left, Jack 

Bolt adds a charge to the induction furnace, while Hugh Taylor re- 
moves a finished shell mold from its pattern. 


Ajax Manufactures 1000th Furnace 





Ajax Engineering Corp., Trenton, N. J., recently celebrated production 

of its 1000th low frequency electric induction melting furnace. In 

picture, from left to right, are John R. Anderson, superintendent; 

Wilfred Gray, assistant superintendent; Lloyd Hoff, chemical engineer, 

and John White, mechanical engineer. The furnace, shown at the 

plant ready for shipment, weighs 50,000 Ib and has a capacity of 
31,000 Ib of metal. 








FOUNDRY SERVICES, INC. 
makers of the famous 


FOSECO PRODUCTS 


announces that as a result of 
rapidly increasing demands 
for our products and 
technical service we will be 
located as of November 1, 1954 
in new and larger 
quarters more 
conveniently situated 
to better service the 
needs of the foundry industry. 
Our new address will be 
FOUNDRY SERVICES, INC. 
2000 Bruck Street 
Columbus 7, Ohio 





FOSECO PRODUCTS & SERVICE 


* FOSECO PRODUCTS — Fluxes — Deoxidants — De- 
gasers — Grain Refiners — Mold, Core and Die Coatings 
— Exothermic Feeding Compounds. 


* FOSECO SERVICE — A unique FREE technical service 
— Melting and casting problems are investigated and 
honest, useful, “down to earth’’ recommendations made 
to overcome them. 


Foundry Services, Inc. 
2000 Bruck Street 
Columbus 7, Ohio 


| 
| 
Foundry Services, Inc. will be happy to send you a free 
copy of ‘Foundry Practice’, a publication of interest to the 
foundryman and list you for future issues. Simply fill in | 
below and mail. 
| 


NAME 
COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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Case Bound 


$176 





AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S SOCIETY 
Golf & Wolf Roads 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Please send me promptly copies of “FOUNDRY WORK"’ by 
Edwin W. Doe. 


I enclose $. Cash Money Order Check to cover. 
Please send invoice 


Name. 


Company 
Address. 


City P. O. Zone State. 
Postage paid by A.F.S. when remittance accompanies order 











RCI’s new, liquid, water-soluble, phenolic resin — 
FounprEz 7429 — is just the thing for turning out 
top-quality shell molds without using costly special 
equipment. With FounpREz 7429, you save 42-144 the 
Announcing cost of overall shell mold production . . . because you 


work with a conventional blowing machine and 50-75% 
2 new RCI less resin. Yet you get shells that equal or surpass in 
smoothness and dimensional accuracy those produced 
by the Croning process. 


liquid phenolic resins 


Reichhold’s other new, liquid, water-soluble, phenolic 
resin — FOUNDREZ 7581 — has a number of advantages 


for biowing shelis and cores... 


‘ over core oils for blowing cores. 
Most important, it speeds production . . . a big saving, 
as labor makes up about 35-40% of the total cost of the 
t 


average finished casting. With FounpreEz 7581, your 
curing cycle is cut from hours to minutes . . . your cores 
come out almost “pattern-smooth,” so there’s usually no 
need for hand filing, mudding or core washing opera- 
tions. Gassing is reduced, too, as cereal is eliminated in 


the binder. 


FOUNDREZ 


1581] For the whole story, write for Technical Bulletins 
F-6 (FOUNDREZ 7429) and F-5 (Founprez 7581). 





REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y, 

















Creative Chemistry... 


Your Partner 


Synthetic Resins 


in Progress 
Chemical Colors 
Phenol 

Glycerine 

Phthalic Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulfate 


Sodium Sulfite 
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COMES HOTTER... 


. with Semet-Solvay Foundry Coke in 
your cupola; for this superior fuel is high 
in carbon, blocky and rugged in structure 
so it superheats your iron and helps lower 
your coke-to-iron ratio. Call your Semet- 
Solvay man today. 


























EMETSOLVAY COMPANY, LTD, T 


Fe 


DN & GEO. MEYER & CO., San Francisco 


* * 


Hoppers and Chutes 
a 


SYVTROW 
ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS 


Assure a positive flow of fine 
powders or hard-to-handle 
lumps on bulk handling jobs 
where speed and economy are 
important. 3600 electromag- 
netic vibrations per minute elim- 
inate arching, plugging and 
clogging. Compact— 

easy to install—low 

operating cost. 





Write today 
for complete 
catalogue 
data—Free 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


545 Lexington Ave. Homer City, Pa. 
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Convention 
Program 


continued from page 67 


the theme of correlation of laboratory and 
pilot plant data with actual foundry prac- 
tice, according to O. Jay Myers, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Sand 
Div. program chairman. First speaker 
(Monday, May 23, 2:00 pm) is S. C. 
Massari, Foundry Div., Hansell-Elcock 
Co., Chicago, former AFS technical di- 
rector. He will tell how to put available 
technical information to work in a found- 
ry. Louis Pedicini, Process Development 
Section, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
will describe GMC’s new foundry pilot 
plant. It is hoped he will be able to make 
the premiere showing of a motion picture 
on the operation. 

Monday evening at 8:00 pm the first 
of two san. shop course sessions will be 
staged. Discussion subject will be “Fit- 
ting Sand Control to Your Foundry.” 

The Tuesday morning sand session 
(starts 9:30 am) will feature practical 
application of the field work done by the 
Sand Div.’s two most active committees. 
H. W. Meyer, General Steel Castings 
Corp., Granite City, Ill., will show how 
casting scabs can be predicted through 
dilatometer tests. R. L. Doelman, Miller 
& Co., Chicago, will describe correlation 
between casting defects and sand tests. 

The 2:00 pm Tuesday session will 
lead off with C. A. Sanders, American 
Colloid Co., Chicago, and Nathan Levin- 
sohn, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneap- 
olis, showing that all casting defects are 
not caused by sand. They will be followed 
by W. R. Jennings, John Deere Tractor 
Works, Waterloo, Iowa, who will show 
how sand can cause trouble in a foundry. 

The second sand shop course session 
at 8:00 pm Tuesday, “Sand Preparation 
Without Guesswork” will be preceded 
by the annual Sand Div. dinner. 

The single sand session scheduled for 
2:00 pm Wednesday, May 25, will last 
the entire afternoon to allow time for 
full discussion of data developed by 
Charles Locke, West Michigan Steel 
Castings Co., Muskegon, Mich., and his 
Standard Test Patterns Committee. 

On May 26, the Sand Div. will present 
work soon to be correlated under its 
Basic Concepts Group. Data on sand 
grain grouping fundamentals will be pre- 
sented by Carl Ludwig, Bonnot Co., 
Canton, Ohio, and C. E. Wenninger, Na- 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago. Prof. 
V. D. Frechette, Alfred University, will 
speak on microscopy of molding sands. 
G. J. Grott, Unitcast Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
will present a paper on bond control. 


At the April meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Society’s Board of Direc- 
tors, a recommendation was approved to 
continue memberships of men who have 
retired from active service in the foundry 
industry at a reduced dues rate of $10 
per year. 





dust and fume 
... M0 problem 


in famous 
foundries 


served by 
KIRK and BLUM 
dust and fume control systems 


No one expects to eat lunch off a foundry floor, 
but there is a difference between a “clean” 

and a “dirty” foundry. Important differences 
too, in worker efficiency, maintenance and 
housekeeping costs, plant-community relations. 
If dust or fumes are a problem in your foundry, 
call on Kirk & Blum for the complete job— 
design, fabrication and installation. From 

47 years of experience, Kirk & Blum Engineers 
will be able to show you comparable problems 
efficiently solved the economical way. 

For illustrated booklet and further details, 
write today to: The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., 
3108 Forrer Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


KIRK’ Lum 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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@ GRINDING 
In the chipping and grinding depart- 
ments, Kirk & Blum systems con- 
trol dust; dry collection. 

















@ POURING 
“Moving Floor” rg station. 
Forty-foot-long Kirk & Blum hood 
effectively removes fumes as they 
are formed. 


@ SHAKE-OUT 
Clean air flows over the shake-out 
grate, removing dust below the 
operators’ breathing level; wet 
collection. 


@ SAND HANDLING 


Equipment is efficiently exhausted 
by a Kirk & Blum system; wet 
collection. 
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Obituaries 


William H. Keneally, 92, died in Los 
Angeles in September. He was formerly 
superintendent of the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Chicago. 


Seward H. French, Jr., 46, died of polio 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in September. He was 
a vice-president of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 


Lucien 1. Yeomans, president of Lucien 
I. Yeomans, Inc., Chicago, died in August. 


Charles H. Stokesbury, Sr., died recently. 
He was treasurer of the Derby Castings 
Co., Seymour, Conn. 


Arthur E. Jones, president and founder of 
the Arthur E. Jones Co., Syracuse and 
Buffalo, N. Y., died in September. He 
had represented the Ajax Flexible Cou- 
pling Co., Inc., Westfield, N. Y., for 30 


years and had been on the Ajax board 
of directors for the past 10 years. 


Percy H. Wilson, 69, died recently. Since 
1943 he was deputy managing director 
Stanton Ironworks Co. Ltd., Nottingham, 
England. He was president of the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen in 1947 
and in 1942 received the E. J. Fox medal 
of that society in recognition of his work 
in production and development of cen- 
trifugally cast iron pipe. He was presi- 
dent of the British Cast Iron Research 
Association in 1948-50. 


Daniel C. Eagan, 71, cost analyst, Dodge 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, died recently. 
Ernest Lancashire, manager of foundry 
sales, Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, 
Ohio, died recently. 

F. Lloyd Woodside, 58, president of Park 
Chemical Co., Detroit, died recently. 
James D. Magirl, president of Magirl 
Foundry & Furnace Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., died recently. 


Magnesium Group Will Meet 


Tenth annual meeting of the Mag- 
nesium Association is scheduled for No- 
vember 15-17 at Hotel Chase, St. Louis, 
Mo. with “Magnesium in Use” as a 
theme, the program covers casting, fab- 
ricating, finishing, and application. Daily 
sessions open to all without charge in- 
clude nine technical talks. Magnesium 
casting is covered the morning of Novem- 
ber 15. Other sessions cover welding, plat- 
ing and ceramic coatings and use of 
magnesium in missiles. 

Luncheon speakers the first and second 
days, respectively, are Arthur Compton, 
chancellor emeritus, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, speaking on “Goals for a 
Changing World,’ and Frank Nichols, 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., whose 
subject is “Selling a Product Buyers 
Think They Don’t Want.” The third day 
has been set aside for a visit to the new 
Dow Chemical Co. plant at Madison, 
Ill., across the river from St. Louis. 





November 


1-5. . American Society for Metals 
International Amphitheater, Chicago. 
National Metal Exposition. 


3-4 .. Investment Casting Institute 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Second An- 
nual Meeting. 


3-5 . . Steel Founders’ Society 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland. Annual 
Technical and Operating Conference. 


3-6. .American Council of Commer- 
cial Laboratories 

Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Annual Meeting. 


6 .. Metropolitan Brass Founder's 
Association 

Brass Rail, New York. Forty-Fourth 

Anniversary Celebration and Dinner 

Show Dance. 


10-12. . Industrial Management So- 
ciety 

Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 18th An- 
nual Time and Motion Study and 
Management Clinic. 

11-12. . Gray Iron Founders’ Society 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Annual Meeting. 


12. . Castings Clinic 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Sponsored 
by AFS Corn Belt Chapter and AFS 
Technical Dept. 


15-17 .. Magnesium Association 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis. Tenth Annual 
Meeting. 


25-26 . . Institute of Metals 

London, England. General Meeting. 

29. . First International Automation 
Exposition 

242nd Coast Artillery Armory, New 

York. 





Calendar of Future Meetings and Exhibits 


December 


1-3. . National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 

N. Y. Annual Meeting. 


1-4.. American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers 

Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electric Furnace Steel Conference. 


1-5 .. American Welding Society 
International Amphitheater, Chicago 
Annual Fall Meeting. 


1955 


January 


24-27 .. Plant Maintenance & 
Engineering Show 
International Amphitheatre, Chica- 

go. 


February 


10-11. . Wisconsin Regional Foundry 
Conference 

Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. Spon- 

sored by AFS Wisconsin Chapter. 


14-17 . . Industrial Ventilation 
Conference 

Michigan State College, East Lan- 

sing, Mich. 


17-18 .. Southeastern Regional 

Foundry Conference 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sponsored by AFS Birmingham and 
Tennessee Chapters. 


March 


9-10. . Foundry Educational 
Foundation 

Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. College- 

Industry Conference. 


14-15 . . Steel Founders’ Society 

of America 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual Meet- 
ing. 


14-18 .. American Society of Tool 
Engineers 

Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

First Western Industrial Exposition. 


26-27 . . California Regional 
Conference 

Los Angeles, Calif. Sponsored by 

AFS Northern California and South- 

ern California Chapters. 


28-Apr. 1... American Society for 
Metals 

Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 

geles. Ninth Western Metal Con- 

gress and Western Metal Exposition. 


April 


18-19 .. Third National Air 
Pollution Symposium 
Pasadena, Calif. 


May 


23-27 .. American Foundrymen’s 
Society 

Houston, Texas. 59th Annual Con- 

vention. Non-Exhibit. 


June 


16-18. . Malleable Founders’ Society 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Annual Meeting. 


20-26 . . International Foundry 
Congress 

London, England. Host: The Institute 

of British Foundrymen. 
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as 


Lindberg-Fisher Electric Resistance 
Melting and Holding Furnace equip- 
ped with heavy duty resistance 
elements which give uniform distrib- 
ution of heat, insuring long element 
and pot life. Capacities 250 to #1000 
crucible. 


Lindberg-Fisher type MNP nose- 
pour tilting crucible furnace. Pour- 


ing lip is located in the axis of tilting 
providing a constant pouring arc re- OF On- e eal us p a S 
gardless of degree of furnace tilt. 
Capacities up to #800 crucible with 


brass, up to #1000 crucible with alu- A complete line of 


LINDBERG 
FISHER 








MELTING AND HOLDING FURNACES 


Lindberg-Fisher Simplex Rotary Open- 

Flame Furnace. Capacities to 2400 

lbs. aluminum. 6000 Ibs. brass. Oil or For Melting Aluminum * brass * yellow brass 

gas fired. Described in Bulletin 29-A. . 
bronze * copper * copper nickel alloys * lead 


magnesium ® nickel ® tin © zinc. 


Because Lindberg-Fisher builds all kinds of melting 
equipment ...gas... oil... electric... induction, and Carbon 
arc...L-F engineers are able to recommend, 

without prejudice, the proper type of furnace 

for your particular melting requirements. 


Lindberg- Fisher type BB1 Hand-Tilt 
Crucible Furnace. Tilting mechanism 
consists of a hand wheel, driven 
through machined worm gear and 
pinion reducing gears. Capacities 50 
to #400 crucible. Oil or gas fired. 


Described in Bulletin 400. . , _ 
Lindberg-Fisher type SF stationary 


crucible furnace features rapid melt 
ing and is recommended for general 
Melting specialists for 25 years foundry casting work. Capacities 30 
to °400 crucible. Oil or gas fired. 


Sales and service offices in principal cities > : 
Described in Bulletin 301. 


LINDBERG 


uae MELTING FURNACES 


A Division of Lindberg Engineering Company, 2440 West Hubbard Street © Chicago 12 ® Illinois 
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Chapter Meetings 


November 


1. . Chicago 


Chicago Bar Association, Chicago. Rob- 
ert E. Kennedy Scholarship Night. 
Round Table Meetings. Gray Iron and 
Steel Division: Arthur Clem, American 
Colloid Co., “Manufacture of Bentonite;” 
E. W. Claar, Eastern Clay Products 
Dept., International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Co., “Uses of Bentonite.” Malleable 
Division: Representative, Central 
Foundry Div., General Motors Corp., 


“Molding Problems.” Non-Ferrous and 
Pattern Division: Gating and Risering 
Panel: W. B. George, R. Lavin & Sons, 
Inc., C. K. Faunt, Christensen & Olson 
Foundry Co., E. E. Henry, Hammond 
Brass Works, S. H. Ahnell, Woodruff 
& Edwards. Maintenance Division: 
George H. Glos, Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp., “Responsibilities of the Main- 
tenance Superintendent.” 


1. . Western Michigan 


Finger’s Restaurant, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. E. T. Kindt, Kindt-Collins Co., 
Cleveland, “Pattern Engineering.” 


4. . Saginaw Valley 

Fischer’s Hotel, Frankenmuth, Mich., 
Thomas A. Lawton, Buick Motor Div., 
General Motors Corp. 








ROMPTLY your molten 

brass, aluminum or 
magnesium registers its 
temperature when meas- 
ured with a Marshall En- 
closed-Tip Thermocouple. 
Checking metal tempera- 
tures in this way enables 
you to pour at just the 
right heat, thus reducing 
chance of porosity, mis-runs 
and other flaws. 


By thus eliminating the haz- 
ards of underheating 


or overheating, Marshail 
Thermocouples aid in 
speeding your casting out- 
put, improve quality of 
castings, reduce your costs 
of operation. 

Marshall Thermocouples 
have become standard tools 
in the nation’s foundries. 
They are made in two types 
—for use at the furnace or 
ladle. 


Write us for descriptive 
Catalog. 


L. H. MARSHALL COMPANY 


270 W. Lane Ave 


We 


THERMOCOUPLES 


Columbus 2, Ohio 


el 
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4.. Toledo 

Toledo Yacht Club, Toledo, Ohio. E. E. 
Pollard, Caldwell Machine & Foundry 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., “Foundry Prac- 
tice in the Pipe Industry.” 


5 .. Western New York 

Hotel Sheraton, Buffalo, N. Y. Guest 
speaker, J. H. Smith, Central Foundry 
Div., General Motors Corp., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


8 . . Cincinnati District 

Suttmiller’s Restaurant, Dayton, Ohio. 
Ralph A. Clark, Electro Metallurgical 
Co., Detroit. “Selection of Melting Mate- 
rials for Cupola Melting.” 


9. . Twin City 

Covered Wagon, Minneapolis. George 
T. Boli, Northern Malleable Iron Co., 
“The Foundry Needs Engineers.” 


9 . . Mid-South 
Memphis, Tenn. Casting Defects Clinic 


9.. No. Illinois & So. Wisconsin 

Beloit Country Club, Beloit, Wis. A. S 
Wykorski, Peninsular Grinding Wheel 
Co., Detroit. “Casting Cleaning.” Film 
“Play It Safe.” 


11... St. Louis 
York Hotel St. Louis. Michael Gallo, 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., “Cupola 
Operation.” 


11. . Tri-State 
Coffeyville, Kan. J. G. Winget. Reda 
Pump Co., Bartlesville, Okla., “Melting 


Gray Iron in Reverberatory Furnaces.’ 


12 . . Central New York 

Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. J 
Thomas Coggin, Elmira Foundry Co. 
Div., General Electric Co., “Practical 
Quality Control.” 


12 . . Birmingham 

Jefferson Davis Hotel, Anniston, Ala. 
Panel discussion: Chairman, Frank H 
Coupland, Jr., American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. Sands and Their Uses in the 
Foundry. 


12. . Eastern Canada 

Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
Past Chairmen’s Night. A. E. Cart- 
wright, Crane, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
“Some Reflections on and Experiences 
in Melting and Pouring Bronze.” 


12 . . Southern California 

Rodger Young Auditorium, Los An- 
geles. Thomas E. Barlow, Eastern Clay 
Products Dept., International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, “Pressure 
Molding.” 

15 . . Quad City 

Hans J. Heine, AFS Technical Director, 
“The Foundrymen’s Most Unused Tool.” 
15 . . Northern California 

Shattuck Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. Thomas 
E. Barlow, Eastern Clay Products Dept., 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, “Pressure Molding.” 
15 . . Quad-City 


Hotel Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, III, 
Hans J. Heine, AFS Technical Director, 
“The Foundryman’s Most Unused Tool.” 


continued on page 90 








VanapiuM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Detroit e« Chicago «* Pittsburgh «+ Cleveland 








Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


Two Vancoram Manganese Products for 





Superior Steel and Iron: 


Silicomanganese Alloys 





Ferromanganese Briquettes 





These two versatile Manganese alloys, members of the Vancoram family 
of products, were each carefully developed to help steel and iron 
makers produce metals of the highest quality with maximum efficiency. 


VANCORAM SILICOMANGANESE ALLOYS, available in three grades, are 
valuable additions to both steel and cast iron . . . serving as a furnace 
block, deoxidizer, desulphurizer and source of manganese. These alloys 
are noted for their purity and uniformity of composition. 





Carbon Manganese Silicon 
1.50% max 65 /68% 18/20% 
2.00% max 65 /68% 15/17.5% 
3.00% max 65 /68% 12/14.5% 











VANCORAM FERROMANGANESE BRIQUETTES are recommended for use in 
iron as a manganese addition agent and also as a desulphurizer. Their shape 
is oblong for swift identification, their weight is approximately 

3 pounds per briquette for easy handling, and their manganese content 

is exactly 2 pounds for simple addition without weighing. 


The Briquettes are furnished in convenient palletized form, if required, 
thus simplifying handling and storage and reducing contamination. 


Whether you make your additions to furnace, cupola or ladle . . . you'll 
consistently get better, more uniform results when you use Vancoram 
Silicomanganese Alloys or Vancoram Ferromanganese Briquettes. 
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Satisfaction | | Chapter Meetings 
by the carload~~ 


continued from page 88 


. Central Michigan 


Daniel E. Krause, Gray Iron Research 
Institute, “Cupola Operations and 
Foundry Coke.” 


P Oregon 
Thomas E. Barlow, Eastern Clay Prod- 
| ucts Dept., International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, “Pressure 
Molding.” 
18 . . Washington 


Thomas E. Barlow, Eastern Clay Prod- 


$ ] l | C a. A N D S ucts Dept., a a & 


Chemical Corp., “Pressure 
a? * y Since 1900, customer satisfaction has commanded top | Molding. 
Y % priority at Ottawa Silica Company. Periodical expan- 19 . . British Columbia 
sion of plant facilities has maintained output at high Thomas E. Barlow, Eastern Clay Prod- 
levels and made Ottawa Silica Company the nation’s ucts Dept., International Minerals & 
foremost supplier of silica. Chemical Corp., Chicago, “Pressure 
Whether a bag or carload you are assured of the Molding. 


borator : ' 
— eau same quality that makes Ottawa sands the world’s finest. on 


- ilica , 
rarer Ottawa si 1 Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. W. R 
a 99.89% pure! ‘ ; Jaeschke, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., 
“Cupola Operation.” 








Serviced by two main trunk rail- 
way systems, Ottawa offers fast gy SILICA COMPANY 10... Tones 
delivery to all corners of the nation. PLANTS LOCATED IN ar 

OTTAWA, ILL. AND ROCKWOOD, MICH. Hotel Longview, Longview, Texas. Lee 
Cline, Consolidated Western Steel Div., 


SERVING THE FOUNDRY, GLASS, CERAMIC AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES FOR OVER 50 YEARS “Single Obiective Salety Program.” 








26. . Chesapeake 


Engineers Club, Baltimore, Md. AFS 
film “Effect of Gating on Casting Qual- 
ity” and New Jersey Zinc Co. film 
“Die Casting.” 


December 


. Southern California 
Christmas Party 


. British Columbia 
Christmas Party 


. Oregon 
Christmas Party 


CHILL NAILS and SPIDERS 3... ri-store 


Tulsa, Okla. Christmas Party 
Choose any style chill nail from jumbo to stubby; 
slim, medium, or horse nail blade; biunt, pointed, 4.. Central Michigan 
straight or 90° bent. Same types available in Stain. s 
less, Brass, Aluminum; Copper coated to order. Spider Annual Christmas Party 
Chills, jumbo or horse nail legs—double or single 
Available in various sizes and types; also made to 6. . Western Michigan 


‘our individual specifications. . “ ’ . 
_ ” Bill Stern’s, Muskegon, Mich. Hyman 
Write for detailed descriptions and prices Bornstein, “Practical Metallurgy.” 


6.. Chicago 


Chicago Bar Association, Chicago. 
| Round Table Meeting. Gray Iron and 
Malleable Div. W. W. Levi, Lynchburg 
Vien NA/L CORP | Foundry Co., “Basic Cupola Operation.” 
| 10. . Northern California 
Shattuck Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. Casting 
Clinic 
10. . Northern California 
Christmas Party 
. Quad City 
For more data, circle No. 683 on postage-free Reader-Service card, p. 17 or 18 Christmas Party 
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In SHELL 
MOLDING 


SUTTER 


has your answer! 


‘ 


Quick-change mask frames shown here are typical ; SUTTER SP-1000—20 x 30 shell area 

examples of arrangements that are being used : (Also available —SP-1100 with 26° x 41° shell area) 
successfully in foundries throughout the United 

States and abroad. Other combinations are avail- 


able to fit your requirements . . . making short Long recognized as the outstanding equipment for long run 
ecedas schamee production, Sutter Automatic Shell Molding Machines have 
also proved to be the answer to short runs in jobbing type 
work. In fact, many of these versatile machines are used ex- 


clusively for short run production. 


With these flexible Sutter units, you schedule production to 


meet your own requirements . . . efficiently and economically. 
Using Sutter quick-change mask frames, the complete pattern 
area is utilized. Using patterns with integral stripper pins, 
pattern costs are kept at rock bottom. Too, interchangeability 
is quick and easy, reducing downtime to a minimum. 


All Sutter Shell Molding Machines provide completely auto- 
matic cycle . . . feature high production capacity, adjustable 
coating and curing times, and uniform fine quality shells. Even 
unskilled labor can efficiently operate two machines and main- 
tain up to 120 cycles per hour. 


Why not investigate the profit-possibilities of Sutter Shell 
Molding Machines? Find out how you can use these versatile 
units to fullest advantage in your foundry. Send for complete 
data and your free illustrated bulletin today. 


Exclusive United Stotes Sales Representative 
FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC 
Detroit 16, Michigan 


Branches: Buffalo Cleveland 


indianapolis New Haven t hton B zard, Bedfordshire 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Creators of foundry equipment with NEW productivity 
2005 WESTWOOD AVE. + DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Alloy Making Unit Placed 


Foundrymen Depend On: in Full Scale Operation 


An alloy making unit has been built 

and placed in full-scale operation at the 

Microcast plant of Austenal Laboratories, 

| Dover, N. J. The recently completed 

| project consists of a 10,000 square foot 
brick building furnished with the latest 


alloy producing equipment including 
casting and shotting facilities. The new 
building also houses modern, fully- 


equipped, high-temperature testing and 
chemical laboratories. 


for © Lower Production Costs Austenal plans to make the major 
portion of the alloys needed to supply 
Core Uniformity 


its production needs. 
Reduction in Scrap Two-Wheel Hand Truck 
Safetygraph Available 
. Cleaner Working Core Sand “Two-Wheel Hand Trucks,” a recent 
addition to National Safety Council’s 


Faster Production safetygraph series, outlines the proper 


maintenance and use of two-wheel hand 





trucks. 


Investigate the Advantages of These High Production The safetygraph tells how to inspect 
Core Oils—Write or Phone for Complete Information. 


trucks, proper methods of loading and 
unloading, how to handle light bulky 
cartons as well as small heavy boxes, 


the importance of keeping the load bal- 
Manufactured | ne anced, the use of dock plates and other 
and Sold Only by s information. 


The new visual aid provides a ready 
means of training small groups in opera- 
tion of two-wheel trucks. Consisting of 


“ . 12 spiral-bound pages 18 x 24 in. in- 
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the safetygraph can be set on any flat 
surface and opened to form an easel. 

On the pages facing the audience are 
clear and accurate drawings showing the 
proper maintenance and use of two- 
wheel hand trucks. 

Information on prices may be obtained 
by writing National Safety Council, 425 

ia) N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement required by the Act of August 24 

1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 

and July 2, 1946 litle 39, United States Code 

Section 233) showing the ownership, manage 

ment, and circulation of AMERICAN FOUND 

RYMAN, published monthly at Chicago, Ill, for 

October 1, 1954. 1—The names and addresses of 

the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 

ness managers are: Publisher, American Found 

rymen’s Society, Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines 

Ill.; Editor, Herbert F. Scobie, Golf & Wolf 

Roads, Des Plaines, Ill.; Managing Editor, none 

Business Manager, William W. Maloney, Golf & 

Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill. 2—The owner is 

. . . American Foundrymen’s Society, Golf & Wolf 

Fits securely into hand. By varying pressure on the Roads, Des Plaines, Ill., organized not for profit 

H : : without stock. Principal officers: President, Frank 
exclusive metering trigger operator can produce from 0 to | Gat, Maes Hectsier Ce. Wellinninn, Cade 
9000 blows per minute. Much faster and more accurate Vice-President, Bruce L. Simpson, National En 


H " gineering Co., Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer and 
than hand hammer and tools. Air Consumption hye General Manager, William W. Maloney, American 


6.5 C.F.M. at 150 p.s.i. max. working pressure. Foundrymen’s Society, Chicago i—The known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold 


Tools in Foundry Kit include two flat chisels (5g” and 1”) for ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 

. ° ° tota amount of ~onds, mortgages, or other 

removing fans from castings, gouge, peening and securities are: none. 4—Paragraphs 2 and $3 in 

spoon face chisel. List of other tools available upon request. clude, in cases where the stockholder or security 

S ial I oduced °¢: ° holder appears upon the books of the company 

pecial tools produced to your specifications. as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 

. . ° name of the person or corporation for whom 
For information on the Big Bully, Bantam Bully (20 ounces, | such trustee is acting; also the statements in the 
5 inches), Bully Blow Gun and Bully FulFlo Air Filter write ... | two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 

| under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com 


F ‘ stees, hold stock and sec ties é 

SUPERIOR PNEUMATIC & yop teeny eehtem tan Poe oFrice some ity Sonal . hen thet of hone dae oune :. 
MANUFACTURING INC _ row ighway Cannon St. E. | Herbert F. Scobie, editor. Sworn to and sub 
’ e Cleveland 25, Ohie Azusa, California Hamilton, Ontario scribed before me this 28th day of September 


1954. (Seal). E. R. May, notary public. (My 
commission expires March 14, 1956 
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Why the Foundry Is A Good Place to Work 


At an Industry-Student banquet of the 
Foundry Educational Foundation at 
Purdue University, Allen M. Slichter, 
president, Pelton Steel Castings Co., 
Milwaukee, was principal speaker. A con- 
densation of his talk in which he reviewed 
for the engineering students the oppor- 
tunities that exist in the metal casting 
industry follows. 


@ The foundry industry offers the chal- 
lenge, the progress, the remuneration and 
the personal satisfaction necessary to hap- 
piness of an individual, Mr. Slichter 
stated, and gave the following reasons: 


1. It Is a Large Industry. The 1950 
annual survey of the U. S. Census of 
Manufacturers shows foundry production 
in value of products exceeded such in- 
dustries as rubber, furniture, household 
appliances, radio and TV, and tobacco. 
During 1951 the estimated value of cast- 
ing produced was $6 billion represented 
by 19,251,000 tons of total production. 

Because of its size, the foundry industry 
has ample room in which to move around, 
and because of its nationwide geograph- 
ical distribution, it gives a man plenty of 
opportunity to pick the place in which 
he would like to live. 


For pH of 
Molding Sands 


2. The Foundry Industry Has Great 
Growth Possibilities. A study of the 
probable economic picture for 1975 
showed an estimated increase of 62 per 
cent for all forms of ferrous castings. 
This would give a total tonnage produc- 
tion of some 27,000,000 tons by 1975 as 
compared with 17,500,000 tons for 1953. 
Other sources estimate 32,000,000 tons 
of production by 1975. 

The January issue of the AMERICAN 
FOUNDRYMAN listed these significant de- 
velopments, among others, that had 
reached new heights during 1953. 

High Pressure Molding . . . D-Proc- 
ess ... Shell Molding . . . Nodular Iron 
... Foundry Automation and Mechaniza- 
tion . . . Automatic Sand Preparation 
... Dielectric Baking of Cores on Metal 
Plates . . . Use of Resin Bonded Sand 
Driers in Dielectric Core Ovens. 

Such technological advancements leave 
no doubt that the foundry industry has 
a great growth potential. 


3. It Is Lamentably Short In Its Sup- 
ply of Technical Men. The foundry 
industry is an engineering industry and 
must be run by engineers. It has been 
undergoing tremendous changes and is 
rapidly emerging from the days of art 


PHOTOVOLT 
pH Meter Mod. 125 


Powered by only 3 ordinary 
radio batteries which give 
2000 hours reliable service. 
Simple and fast in operation. 


ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


RUGGED 


PORTABLE 


Write for descriptive Bulletin #118 to: 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


into the days of science. Foundry prac- 
tice is today a science, and to plan, in- 
stall, maintain and operate the equip- 
ment now needed to produce quality 
castings at competitive prices, requires 
technically trained men. With the limi- 
ted supply of engineers in this field, it 
means that each individual is faced with 
less personal competition which means 
more rapid recognition and greater prog- 
ress. 


4. The Foundry Offers Exceptional 
Opportunities Because of the Nature 
of Its Membership. This is an industry 
of many small units, 5938 of them in 
this country and Canada. Only 57 have 
more than 1,000 employees; only 126 
have more than 500 employees, but less 
than 1,000 people. The balance, 5,755 en- 
terprises, have less than 500 employees- 
many as few as 20. 

With more than 5,700 small units in 
this vast industry, there exists a greater 
opportunity to either develop a business 
or acquire an equity in the company in 
which the individual is employed. Not 
everyone will own his own plant. How- 
ever, the fact exists that the numerous 
smaller units mean special potentials for 
fellows who are ready, able, ambitious, 
and willing to take risks in order that 
they might, some day, have their own 
business. 


complete with 
batteries and 
electrodes 


$145.— 
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INTER N ATI 0 NAL Revitalize Old Foundry 


One of Colorado's oldest foundries is 
being revitalized as a Museum of Science 
and Industry im the famous mining town 
of Central City by Roy Higson and Fred 
Kramer, both of Denver. Mr. Higson 
owns and operates the Western Foundry 
in Denver and Mr. Kramer operates 
Kramer Foundry Supply, Inc., in Denver. 

Under the auspices of the Central 
City Opera Association, the old McFar- 
lane Foundry is being brought to life 
again after lying dormant for 42 years. 
As an attraction to tourists the foundry 
will be operated authentically as it was 
in the heyday of the mining boom. Iron 
castings will be produced and a variety 
of iron souvenirs will be available. 


International Type “NHL” machine is 
designed for lifting off molds by hand. 
Quick means of raising the mold from 


Right, remains of Old McFarlane Foundry 


the pattern is provided for an easy 
operation. Wide range of adjustments 
may be had and the height of the lift 
posts can be set to suit the pattern 
equipment to be used. Availa’'e sta- 
tionary or with wheels. 
it SEND FOR BULLETIN ‘‘NHL”’ 
TODAY 


L TERNATIONAL 
LDING MACHINE 
he range Park, iiteetai 
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- for BINS 
and HOPPERS 





Yes, there is a way 
to eliminate costly jam-ups in 
your bins and hoppers . . . with 
a CLEVELAND Type F vibrator. 
It’s one of our complete line of 
vibrators, in all types and sizes, 
to keep stubborn materials mov- 
ing swiftly and smoothly. 


Foundrymen at Manistee Iron Works, Manistee, Mich., lower upper part of mold used for 
seven-ton cast frame of gear cutting machine now in production. 


Tell us your materials han- 
dling problem, or write for 
our detailed literature. 


AIR gad ELECTRIC 





“CLEVELAND 
VIBRATOR 


COMPANY 


Giant backup roll, cast, machined and annealed by Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 


P : Chicago, Ind., at one of its plants in Wheeling, W. Va., is the largest in diameter ever made 
2786 Clinton Avenue - Cleveland 13, Ohio for use in a four-high steel rolling mill, it is claimed. Roll measures 60 in. in diameter and 
For more data, circle No. 688, p. 17-18 weighs 147,000 Ib as pictured above, after machining. 
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GOOD MORNING BOSS 


I made a mold just yesterday; it was a 
pretty job. 

I patched it up and sliced it and 
washed it with a swab. 

I lit the torch—the whistle blew before 
I got it dry. 

That evening when they poured my 
mold, it popped and blew sky high. 


Good morning, Boss! Why are you 
frowning so? 

Why, howdy, Boss! I'll bet a buck I 
know. 

It’s about that job that blowed last 
night; I can explain. You see 

he night men must have got it wet; 
I’m sure it wasn’t me. 


The sand man, mixing core sand in 
the mill just yesterday, 

Was stricken with a mental lapse, for 
got to add the clay. 

Coremakers tried to work that sand, 
and baby, how they cussed! 

And when it felt the oven’s heat it 
crumbled into dust. 


Good morning, Boss! Why do you look 
so sad? 

Good morning, Boss; it surely ain't 
that bad! 

About those cores that burnt up—I 
think I have the key— 

The oven must have been too hot. 
Don’t blame it on to me. 


\ grinder ground a casting, and made 
his own decision. 

Took off too much and ground too 
deep and spoiled the planned pre 
cision. 

Next morning when the guy returned 
from breakfast and his nap, 

He found they’d took his casting and 
chucked it in the scrap. 


Good morning, Boss! Ya think it’s 
gonna rain? 

Nice morning, Boss! Whatsa matter? 
You in pain? 

That casting that you scrapped last 
night—I know it wasn’t mine. 

If you’da give that job to me, it 
woulda come out fine. 


Old Charlie is a bumper man, some 
say he is the best. 

Stayed up too late the other night and 
didn’t get his rest. 

Then on the job he went to sleep, and 
between his gapes and snores, 

He made a mold and closed it without 
putting in the cores. 


Good morning, Boss! How ya doin’? 
Whadda you say? 


Good morning, Boss! Nice weather for ws af 
ducks. Heh, Heh! 
That mold you poured without the 


cores—that’s bad as bad can be. No. 102 Universal 
My helper must have closed it. I know 


i wasn't me PATTERN MILLER 


for wood and soft metals 


I'he boss is wise to all these guys, he 
knows them inside out. 

He knows just where to place the 
blame, no matter how they shout. 
And try to pass the well known buck, 

for he’s a smart old head. 
But if you talked to him like this, I'll 
bet he would drop dead: 


Good morning, Boss! I'll bet you're 
sore today. 

Good morning, Boss! You ought to 
dock my pay. 


Dhat casting that we lost last night was | Cuts production 
all my fault, you see. time 25% 


So don’t bawl out the other guys, just The “Oliver No. 102 Pattern Miller cuts 
blame it on to me. patterns for spiral, bevel and worm gears at 
savings up to 25% in time. And finishes 

core boxes at savings up to 75% in time. 

From Rammed Up and Poured, book Does accurate, smooth work. Unlimited co- 
pacity. Used by leading engineering firms 


of foundry poems by Bill Walkins, 
throughout the world. Ask for Bulletin No. 


obtainable from the copyright owners: 102. 

Electric Steel Foundry Co., 2141 North OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
West 25th Ave., Portland 10, Oregon. Founded 1890 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Price, $1.85. For more data, circle No. 690, p. 17-18 


use KING PORTABLE 
BRINELL HARDNESS TESTERS 


They are ACCURATE—VERSATILE— 
can be carried easily and used al- 
most anywhere. 


The King Portable Brinell Hardness Tester offers 


these advantages: 
It puts an actual load of 3000 kg on ao 10 mm ball. 
Intermediate loads can also be obtained. 
It can be used in any position—even upside down. 
It is equally accurate as portable or stationary equip- 
ment. 

The test head is removable for testing larger pieces 
beyond the capacity of the standard base. 
Specifications: Throat, 4” deep with base, unlimited without 
base; Gap, 10”, 13” high or unlimited. 

Weight, 26 ib. 


Write for full details today. 


ANDREW KING 


Box 606-S Ardmore, Pa 
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EMPIRE 


“THAT GOOD" 


FOUNDRY COKE 
DEBARDELEBEN COAL CORPORATION 


2201 First Ave., North Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Phone 3-9135 


For more data, circle No. 692, p. 17-18 
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QUALITY UP—COST DOWN—through 


““STATISTICAL 
QUALITY CONTROL 
FOR FOUNDRIES”’ 





Modern industry, built upon mass-production methods, has 
constantly searched for a system of quality control which is 
rapid, economical, and capable of maintaining certain standards 
of quality. The purpose of quality control is to aid in IM- 
PROVING QUALITY, LOWERING COSTS, and MAKING SUPER- 
VISION EASIER. 


Chapter headings include: 
* Sand Control Applications 
Melting Practice 
Quality Control Applications in the Coreroom 
Applications in Molding Practice 
Pouring Practice 
Installing the Quality Control System & Training Personnel 
Calculations Involved in Quality Control 
Acceptance Sampling 


128 pp. 
Member Price $4.50 


66 figures 15 tables 
Non-Member Price $6.75 


O.K. Send me a copy of “Statistical Quality Control." 


l enclose $ to cover. 


{] Please send invoice. 


LJ 


Signed 





Mail to: Book Dept., American Foundrymen's Society, 
Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED 








ASSISTANT FOUNDRY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. For high grade foundry in 
Indiana, pouring 45 to 50 tons per day. 
Castings weighing from 6 Ibs. to 200 lbs. 
Squeezer and oo and drag. Man to 
assist with general supervision, sales and 
quality control. Box B62, AMERICAN 
FOUNDRYMAN, Golf and Wolf Roads, 
Des Plaines, IIl. 








INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN OR SALES 
TRAINEE. Age 25-35 for established sup- 
plier furnishing basic raw material to the 
iron and steel industry. Metallurgical ed- 
ucation or knowledge of iron and steel 
melting helpful, but will consider others. 
Will require travel with headquarters in 
Ohio. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence plus expenses. Reply Box B64, 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN, Golf and 
Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill, advising of 
previous experience and salary expected. 











MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
Manufacturer of molding machinery 
desires representation in principal found- 
ry areas. Attractive proposition. 
Address: Box B65 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 
Golf and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill. 








FOREMAN capable of taking charge of 
progressive semi-mechanized aluminum 
foundry primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of deoxidizing bar and shot. Ex- 
perience in aluminum desirable but not 
necessary. State experience and back- 
ground. M. Kimberling & Sons, Inc., 
2020 Vanderbilt Road (P. O. Box 1108), 
Birmingham, Ala. 








FOUNDRY ENGINEER 


For progressive foundry in In- 
diana. Mechanical graduate 
not necessary. Highway and 
building construction back- 
ground desirable. To work on 
new machinery installation. 
Building changes. Machinery 
efficiency, new methods and 
quality control. Write giving 
full detaiis of personal back- 
ground, experience and start- 
ing salary expected. 

Box B-66 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 


Golf & Wolf Roads 
Des Plaines, Ill. 











OPPORTUNITY 
as 
SERVICE ENGINEER 


for 
MELTER AND METALLURGIST 
Large merchant producer of na- 
tionally known foundry coke with 
unexcelled reputation has opening 
with unusual opportunities for a 
metallurgist with adequate melting 
experience for sales and cupola 
melting service over large terri- 
tory. Applications treated confi- 
dentially, and should include edu- 
cation, experience, age and salary 
expected. Address: Box B63. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN, Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill. 











PLANT ENGINEER 


Must have experience in steel 
foundry to take charge of both 
construction and all mainte- 
nance. In replying give com- 
plete information which will be 
held in strict confidence by a 
single executive. 


Box B60 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 
Golf and Wolf Roads 
Des Plaines, Ill. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Two Ransahoff Wet Mills 60” x 72” with 
sand conveyor, sludge and settling tank, 
and gas flues to heat 1800 gal. water to 
150° F. 26’ x 56’ floor space required. 
General Electric Co., Elmira, N. Y. 











FURNACES FOR SALE 
10 used Heat Treating Furnaces, and two 
7-ton gantry cranes, good condition, priced 
to sell. 
BAER STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 1428 
Boise, Idaho 








FOUNDRIES FOR SALE OR LEASE 


For Sale or Lease 


New York Central Railroad will con- 
sider bids for one Whiting Standard No. 
7 Cupola and Accessories located in 
Foundry Building at Elkhart, Ind. Equip- 
ment installed new in 1950. Contact W. H. 
Gilbert, Superintendent Foundry, Elk- 
hart, Ind., for inspection. Will consider 
bids for both building and equipment or 
equipment only. Subject to prior sale or 
other disposition. Specifications forward- 
ed upon request. Contact A. L. Prentice, 
Vice President Purchases, #6 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 




















ENGINEERING SERVICE 





EARL E. WOODLIFF, 
Foundry Sand Engineer. 
Consulting . . . Testing. 
14611 Fenkell (5-Mile Rd.) Detroit 27, Mich 
Res. Phone Vermont 5-8724 





FOUNDRY FACILITIES AVAILABLE 





CANADIAN GRAY IRON FOUNDRY 
AVAILABLE. Modern, fully equipped 
Canadian foundry located in the heart of 
industrial Ontario wishes to associate with 
an American company desirous of manu- 
facturing in Canada; or alternatively we 
wish to acquire manufacturing rights in 
Canada for one or more of your products. 
There are great possibilities in this asso- 
ciation for a company able to provide 
some scientific and technical assistance. 
Apply to Box B61, AMERICAN FOUND- 
RYMAN, Golf and Wolf Roads, Des 
Plaines, Ill. 





17,000 Sq. Ft. Foundry 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Gray Iron - Aluminum - Bronze 


* 80’ x 210’ Building 

* On 5 Acres 

* Railroad Spur 
6-Ton Cap. Cupola 

* 200 Tons per Month 


Present Owner will take 


25% to 50% of Production 
owner selling in order 


to concentrate on manufacturing. 


Present 


Ample business available to take 
up remaining 50% to 75% of 
production. 


Contact: Frank Wheatley, Jr. 
Frank Wheatley Pump and Valve Mfr. 
Hale Station, Sand Springs Road 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Don’t let 
heat, 
dust, dirt 
and fumes 
hamper your 


Increase productivity and efficiency with 
DRAVO AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT! 


Excessive heat, dirt, dust and fumes are costly in any man’s foundry. 
Especially in overhead areas where unhealthy conditions make it difficult 
for crane operators to keep alert during operations. The results: lower 
efficiency and slower production. 

If these conditions are plaguing your foundry operations, you can quickly 
and easily eliminate them by installing Dravo Air Conditioning Units on 
your overhead cranes. Dravo Conditioners will provide reliable year- 
around ventilation, heating and cooling with a continuous supply of clean 
air. The results: top efficiency and faster production. 

Dravo Air Conditioning Units are built specifically for rough, tough 
industrial usage. Each unit is a self-contained package and can be installed 
with a minimum of crane downtime. Why not check their features now 
and then get complete information at the nearest Dravo sales office’ 
Or write to DRAVO CorPorATION, Fifth and Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 
22, Penna. Ask for Bulletin No. 1301. 


foundry 
operations! 


) 


ONLY DRAVO OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF CRANE CAB CONDITIONERS 


Bul al | 


Heating and ventilating units . . . 





Crane Cab Conditioners . . . for Heating and filtering units .. . de- 


cranes working over foundry “hot 
spots."’ Maintain temperatures of 80- 
85 F in summer and 68-72 F in winter, 
eliminate excessive heat, dust, dirt and 
fumes. 


designed to filter dust and dirt from 
atmosphere in crane cabs and provide 


signed for conditions which require 
fume removal. Provide constant venti- 


constant ventilation and wintertime 
heat. Tempering controls are automatic. 


lation and wintertime heat, eliminate 
dust and dirt from atmosphere. Tem- 
pering controls are automatic. 
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DRAVO 


Coe re sk AT ICO WH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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; a Core assembly is maximum diameter of 
= . shown in stages from 11 inches. 1500 
wi front to rear. Stacked 3 pounds of metal is 
: “ body cores are secured poured into each mold 
- by steel rods. Barrel to obtain a finished 
cores are inserted casting weighing / 
me : ’ after first five body 600 Ibs. High precision , 
5 cores have been cored cavity is y 
‘ assembled shown at right : / 
‘. ‘ o ig Cet a f “ 
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UNIQUE CAST ARTILLERY SHELLS ARE : a 
, | Molds, when assembled are 84 inches high. Pouring 
HELD TO CRITICAL DIMENSIONS AT . requires catwalks and special clothing for safety 


AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG.CO. 


(RIVERSIDE CRANKSHAFT DIV.) 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Aberdeen Proving Grounds, after 
testing cast artillery shells, con- 
cluded that no other means of shell Barrel cores are made of halves pasted together... 
manufacture had been proven to an tested for concentricity tolerance of + .025. 

equal degree of accuracy...5 rounds 

within a 29-yard square at 23,000 

yards range. the cores . . . and core accuracy is 

The Riverside Crankshaft Division prheg _— phn rethtong i eek 

of Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. has Specialties. Every batch of mix, 

proven the extreme accuracy of whether for barrel. body or gating 

cast shells beyond a doubt cores, uses rigidly controlled vol 
The 280 mm. shell illustrated is a umes of LINOIL. The uniformity AVAILABLE TO FOUNDRIES... . Continuous 
core job inside and out from of LINOIL eliminates the need for Rishiskcal’ Silman Siedhie: ace 
start to finish. Molds are made up varying mixtures and plays a vital the latest developments from the 
of baked cores stacked 18 high while role in quality control - ADM Sand Laboratory furnished 
the cavity is formed by a barrel core Your LINOII in handy file-folder form for quick 
held to the exacting concentricit;, ae : 
of + .025 inches. 


man will help you 
select specific-purpose core oils to head will put your name on our 
answer your problems. Call him permanent Technical 
In cases like this, where the preci- today, or write to ADM at the mailing list 

sion of the work is dependent upon address below 


reference. A request on your letter 
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